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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It was amusing to notice the greedy rapidity with 
which different people laid claim to the merit of bringing 
the war to an end the moment that Mr. Balfour made | 
his statement in the House. They have jumped to — 
wrong conclusions both of their own merit and the facts 
of the case. Since there is no communication between 
the Boers in the field and their friends in Europe the 
most that can have happened is that the Dutch Govern- | 
ment has lent its good offices to open a means of 
communication between European and African Boers. 
It may turn out that some interchange of views be- | 
tween the various sections of Boers, the intriguers, the | 
exiles and the fighters, may lead to a definite agreement. 
Credit may be due to Dr. Kuyper and those for whom he | 
has worked for their endeavours to make possible a per- | 
manent peace; but we have no sort of indication that | 
Mr. Schalk Burger, Generals Botha and De Wet and the 
most obstinate of them all, Mr. Steyn, have any idea of , 
listening to advice from Boers in Europe. It is quite | 
possible that by this time they have a thorough con- | 
tempt for those who have not stayed to fight ; while 
Dr. Leyds has hastened to stigmatise the communica- 
tion as a ruse of the British Government to discourage 
the Boers in the field. 


The delay in putting on the table the communications 
from the Dutch Government has given rise to the | 
inference that the reply was to wait for the sanction of 
the whole Cabinet. But this is an impossible supposi- 
tion. The Cabinet did not meet till yesterday and Mr. | 
Balfour definitely stated that by then the Dutch Govern- 
ment would already be in receipt of the reply. Besides 
it would not be etiquette to use the telegraph for such 
acommunication. The excitement over the move seems 
to be much greater on the Continent than in England ; 
but the attitude of the Hollander clique to the Dutch 
Government must soon destroy the exaggerated expec- 
tations. While these intriguers, from their not unlucra- 
tive position of safety, are eager for others to fight, 
nothing is to be gained by putting them in commu- 
nication with the fighters. If peace is to come, it 
must come from the initiative of those in the field. 
But if by any means the Dutch Government could con- 
vince them that European intervention is hopeless they 
would probably surrender immediately. Perhaps inci- 
dentally the mere news of Dr. Kuyper’s communication | 


may help a little to bring about this consummation ; 
and this is what Dr. Leyds fears. 


The debate on the Address came near to being the 


_ shortest on record, but unhappily two officious poli- 


ticians hurried in just too soon and the fortnight’s 


_ debating, most of it superfluous, was allowed to run its 
dull course. 


On Wednesday it tapered to a tame con- 
clusion ; but if it does not help to carry on the business 
of the country the debate on the Address generally gives 
a very fair hint of the temper of the House. This fort- 


_night’s talking has been at least amiable, if a little 


aimless ; there has been no gross obstruction nor much 
expression of mere nastiness, and the Government is 
clearly in a stronger position now than when it was 


| first labelled as ‘‘ the strongest Government of modern 


times”. Relatively to its oppositions it perhaps is. 
Mr. Chamberlain is a bigger man by one great speech 
and Mr. Balfour has done good service in neutral- 
ising the effect of certain speeches in the recess. 
The dulness of the House of Commons has at any rate 


counteracted the too great excitement of the Blenheim 


garden party. 


In 1800 the House of Commons was almost a business- 
like institution : not a single question was put in that 
year and Supply took one day ; in 1901, 7,180 questions 
were put and Supply took 26 days. Mr. Balfour’s pro- 
posed reformation which is to restore the balance 


_ covered the whole field. His first group of proposals 


were chiefly esoteric. They were designed to diminish 
both the number of divisions and the amount of super- 
fluous talking. In this direction this proposal, in 


_ reference to the report stage, was received almost 


enthusiastically : that the House should only be al- 
lowed to deal with changes made in the Bill in com- 
mittee. The suggested drastic regulations of the time 
of the House will not be popular with members 
who have a business to attend to. There would be 
two sittings each day, the first beginning at 2, instead 
of 3, and ending at 7.15, the second beginning at 
and ending at 12. He would further put all dis- 
cussions of minor importance into the evening sitting, 
reserving the time between 2.30 and 7.15 for business 
of public importance. At 7.15—then and only then— 
general questions are to be allowed, a proposal that 
will fill with horror very many officious persons, and 
will have more effect in saving the time of the House 
than any other proposal. The half-day sitting on Wed- 
nesday would be transferred to Friday. For the benefit 
of the dignity of the House everyone will welcome the 
suggestion that matters of privilege should be sent to 


the Committee of Privilege, which already has a 
shado 
on Mr. 


and quite useless existence. The discussion 
four’s proposals is to come on next week. 
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At length a London Water Bill has appeared which 
has some chance of becoming law. The scheme pro- 
pounded by Mr. Long has been practically an open 
secret for a long time. There is to be a Water Board 
to own and administer the water supply for the 
whole area that now comes within the area of the 
eight water companies. The Board will consist 
of representatives of the London County Council, the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils, the outside County 
Councils and other local authorities connected with the 
area inquestion. The Board will number 67 members 
in addition to chairman and vice-chairman who may be 
paid. The transference of property will be effected 
either by agreement or open arbitration, the 10 per 
cent. for compulsory purchase being disallowed. The 
arbitration tribunal will consist of three members, and 
Sir Edward Fry, Sir J. Wolfe Barry, and Sir Hugh 
Owen have promised to serve. The companies are 
to be paid in 3 per cent. water stock, not in cash. 
The proposal strikes us as good and workable. It is 
regrettable and discreditable that the solution of a 
question which should never have been controversial 
has been so long delayed. 


Mr. Balfour’s intervention in the debate on redistri- 
bution was entirely satisfactory. He took up the only 
statesmanlike attitude, in fact the only attitude that is 
not politically immoral, towards this question when he 
dismissed all suggestion of redistribution on anationalist 
basis, a faked-up device for dishing the Irish. It is 
quite true that Ireland is over-represented, but that is 
only one out of many anomalies in the present distribu- 
tion of seats which require adjusting. There can never 
be a final distribution ; the best devised plan for its own 
day must in a few years require adjusting to meet changed 
circumstances. Mr. Balfour also pointed out, with a 


deserved hint of sarcasm, that counting by heads is | 


not a Tory doctrine. 
another, but he is also as bad, so that thus far the 


One fool may be as good as | 


fact of one of them having a vote is at least as:much | 
a reason why the other should not as a reason why he | 


should. 


Mr. Balfour’s speech is a terrible snub to | 


certain persons who have lately been making them- | 
selves ridiculous by drafting a detailed and elaborate © 


**figure scheme ” of redistribution, which would not be | 


redistribution at all but just a penalising of Ireland. 


The Government have granted an inquiry into the 
matter of destitute alien immigration. This is satis- 
factory up toa point. It at any rate shows that they do 


not wish absolutely to go back on what they have said | 


and professed in both Houses in this connexion. Mr. 
Gerald Balfour said distinctly that the Government 
had not modified their views on the question nor altered 
their attitude towards it. Seeing that Lord Salisbury 
introduced an Aliens Bill, that Mr. Ritchie promised to 
introduce one, while the Government accepted Lord 
Hardwicke’s Bill which passed the House of Lords, their 
being of the same mind now as before would naturally 
seem to mean action on convictions rather than an 
inquiry whereon to construct convictions. However, the 
report, when issued, will make it all the more difficult to 
postpone action much longer. The case for regulating 
immigration was, if anything, understated in the House, 
though it was rightly rested mainly on the enhance- 
ment of overcrowding. 


When Sir Sampson Maclaughlan was elected to 
Parliament. the question arose what should he make his 
first speech on. Sir Sampson wanted to open with 
a motion in favour of granting a new subsidy to 
the German Emperor. His lady thought a small bill 
aimed at building a bridge across the brook Dlin 
would be more to the point. Lady Maclaughlan’s 
counsel should be taken to heart by the average 
member of Parliament, if he desires to be really of use 
in the world. The private member who brings in 
motions only to ask leave to withdraw them, after he 
and his friends and opponents have talked themselves 
out, is always in danger of gaining the shocking repu- 
tation of being a bore. We think, however, that the 
motion on the food supply of Britain was really useful. 
Ot the private members who took part in the debate on 
it Mr. Jefferies was the most important. 
pity so sound a man should support the impossible 


proposal to store up corn against a war. What we 
have to think of is not the garnering but the growing 
of it. 


Mr. White Ridley’s maiden speech betrayed a forget- 
fulness of school and college one would rather look 
for in a veteran of Sir William Harcourt’s standing; 
perhaps it was this touch of kinship that warmed Sir 
William into congratulating ‘‘ his young friend.” It is 
not easy to find any other explanation. A more ignorant 
remark than that Rome fell owing to ‘‘the inherent 
rottenness of its rulers” has never fallen—we will 
not say from a member of Parliament—from any 
person passing for an educated man. The rotten- 
ness is not in Rome’s rulers but in Mr. Ridley’s 
conception of them, a conception in vogue some 
fifty years ago— which excuses Sir William Harcourt’s 
plaudits—but since utterly riddled and made ridiculous 
by scientific study of Roman history. Rotten rulers 
indeed: if the British Empire can only get itself 
as well governed as was Imperial Rome, it will be 
wondrously fortunate, seeing what is the intellectual 
equipment of some of our rising legislative hopes. 


We commend to Mr. Ridley’s attention Dill’s Roman 
Society”, a book he is very unlikely to have heard of. 
He would learn there that the food question was an ex- 
treme danger to Rome under the most painstaking rulers. 
Evidently Mr. Ridley thinks that Egypt was entirely 
independent of Rome, for he says we have an advantage 
over Rome in that our own colonies supply us with 
food. The difference is that Rome got her food from 
distant but integral portions of a consolidated empire, 
while we get it partly from colonies far less closely knit 


_ to the centre and to a greater extent from absolutely 


foreign countries. The unctuous little comment that 
we (unlike the poor Romans) are free from the danger 
of rotten rulers was in the son of an ex-minister really 
too cheap not to be offensive. On the whole Mr. 
Ridley should go back to school—though we should be 
inclined to say not the scheol which turned him out in 
his present mental condition. 


If Mr. Chamberlain is sometimes accused of irritating 
foreign nations unnecessarily, now and again he is 
peculiarly successful in pleasing them. ‘‘ In the history 
of the British Parliament” says the ‘‘ Tribuna” ‘‘ was 
written yesterday the most beautiful page of the record 
of the relations between the British and_ Italian 
Governments”. Both in its length and in its subject 
matter Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on the language 
question in Malta was quite unexpected. The little 
agitation in Malta had seemed a thing of the past and 
in the first instance it was got up only by aclique of 
Italian lawyers who made money by their monopoly 
of Italian. The language of the Maltese people is not 
properly Italian and the British Government allows 
every parent to decide if his child, who naturally begins 
by learning Maltese, shall afterwards be instructed in 
English or Italian. Mr, Chamberlain’s original pro- 
clamation that English should replace Italian as the 
official language in fifteen years’ time laid down an 
almost necessary regulation for a British colony, and it 
was suggested by the case of an English officer who 
was sent to prison because he would not sign a docu- 
ment in a foreign tongue. The sudden withdrawal has 
gratified Italy beyond measure; but it could only have 
been made by a strong member of a strong party and 
not with impunity by him. If he has pleased our allies 
he has put a premium on captious intrigue. 


Turning to the details of the war, we have further 
proof of solid and substantial progress. The columns 
report 426 Boers accounted for during the week 
ending 27 January. In the Eastern Transvaal General 
Bruce Hamilton’s columns surprised two parties of 
Boers and after a long pursuit with picked horses 
captured 94 unwounded prisoners. The troops were 
in the saddle twenty-four hours and covered rather 
more than fifty miles. In the Western Transvaal a 
strong patrol of Yeomanry from Lord Methuen’s column 


were surrounded and after losing eight killed and 


But it is a 


five wounded surrendered. All the forty-one prisoners 
have been since released. Perhaps the engagement 


A 
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likely to have the most immediate effect on the war was 
the capture of General Viljoen, near Lydenburg, by a 
detachment under Major Orr. He may be reckoned 
perhaps third in importance among the Boer generals 
and was at the time on his'way to a conference with 
General Botha. The opposition in the Cape has been 
so reduced that General French has been able to 
withdraw a considerable portion of his troops from 
the north, and yesterday a further telegram from 
Lord Kitchener reported his dispersal of Fouché’s 
commando. 


By her last letter Miss Hobhouse has alienated all 
sympathy. She had caused the photograph of the poor 
child Lizzie Van Zyl to be shown round as a proof of 
the evil fate of Boer children in the concentration 
camps. It has since been proved that the photograph 
was taken at the time when the child was admitted to 
the camp, and, if the authorities had the bad taste 
to use such a weapon, the photograph might have 
been exhibited as a proof of the immediate necessity of 
forming a camp to minister to the needs of Boer women 
and children. It was further proved that the mother of 
the child neglected it grossly after its admission and 
that the medical authority did all that was possible to 
save the child’s life. Though these facts were made 
known to her, Miss Hobhouse has refused to contradict 
the wrong impression which the hawking about of this 
picture of misery produced and she glories over the inci- 
dent. This willing acceptance of false evidence is another 
melancholy proof of how sentimental people become 
unveracious partisans for the sake of defending a first 
mistaken enthusiasm. 


The popular reception of the Prince of Wales in 
Berlin was unmistakably frigid and not for the first 
time it brought into sharp contrast the feelings of the 
German people and the policy of the German rulers. 
The press has ostentatiously treated his presence at the 
birthday ceremonies of the Emperor as a mere Court 
function. But it is more than this, and the friendship 
of the Emperor of Germany and the King of England 
is much more likely to bring the people of Germany back 
to common sense than the rage of Anglophobia to upset 
the friendliness of the two Courts and the two Govern- 
ments. International visits of this sort are at least a 
greater assistance towards the peace of the world than 
peace conferences, and as such they are fully appreciated 
by the German Emperor. Prince Henry is on the point 
of visiting New York and his mission incidentally is as 
much in the cause of peace as for the sake of yachting 
enthusiasm. While the rulers of this country, of 
Germany and of the United States are on terms of 
friendship the peace of the seas at any rate is well 
assured. 


In the latest scene in China there was the usual 
mingling of unconscious humour, gorgeous ceremony, 
and political manceuvring. The telegram announcing 
that the Dowager Empress, who knows the ways of 
her world better than most people, had made her 
“*formal début” is in itself packed with quaint sug- 
gestions. At the reception of the ambassadors the 
Dowager Empress sat above the Emperor, and in a 
land where everything is symbolic, her superior posi- 
tion in space is accepted as indicative of political 
supremacy. The ceremony itself, with the grouped 
officials in their splendour and the procession of ambas- 
sadors carried to the door in ‘‘ yellow chairs”, is 
described as effective in its pomp ; and when the formal 
speeches were over the Dowager Empress, and pre- 
sumably, though he is scarcely mentioned, the Emperor 
showed a graciousness and condescension new to the 
rulers of the forbidden city. This should be the last 
important scene in this tragi-comedy. Germany alone 
now stands in the way of the final reduction of troops 
and the restoration of Tien-tsin. 


Business people in London had made up their minds 
that telephone rates were to be greatly reduced and 
they were correspondingly furious when the agreement 
of the Government with the National Telephone Com- 
pany was published. The Lord Mayor, as the most 
august representative of London citizens, therefore 


brought forward an amendment in the House of 
Commons proposing that the agreement should be 
held over until further inquiries had been made. When 
he had got so far and the difficulties of the case had 
been faced it became apparent to him and his supporters 
that their disgust with the Government had been 
prompted more by their own unreasoned expectations 
than by sound perception of the true argument. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain (could he not be a little less 
official ?) so lucidly expounded the case that he upset 
the Lord Mayor, who deserted his own amendment, 
which was defeated by a large majority. The majority 
was increased by the somewhat ‘‘ sharp” attitude of 
the Government in treating the amendment as a vote of 
want of confidence. 


Yet again the unexpected success was chiefly 
due to a wrong method of attack. The analogies 
brought forward were not more applicable than analo- 
gies usually are. Because telephones are cheap in 
Glasgow it does not follow that they can be equally 
cheap in London, where the system is wider spread than 
in any other town in the world; and one analogy can 
be killed by another. For example free use of the 
telephone in New York costs as much as £48 as against 
417 in London. Again the idea of two competing 
systems of telephones was ludicrous. If it resulted in 
lowering rates it would also lead to increased difficulties 
in the general use. Nor was Mr. John Burns’ proposal 
more sensible: the London County Council, as witness 
its increased indebtedness, has more than enough to.do 
without taking over so complicated an addition to its 
duties. What the Government might have done with 
advantage would have been to buy up the National 
Telephone Company root and branch. Afterwards rates 
might have been reduced and much greater efficiency 
guaranteed. It is the muddling more than the cost 
which is now at fault. The only sufferer on the 
Government side was Mr. Hanbury, who found it very 
difficult to reconcile with the present schedule his 
earlier promise of a £3 annual rental. It is not easy 
to shuffle gracefully with such precise figures. 


On Monday the inquiry into the London and Globe 
Finance Company was resumed and at the close of the 
day it was adjourned until 11 February. A letter from 
Lord Dufferin was read in which he said in answer to 
the statements made by Mr. Whitaker Wright that he 
was neither consulted beforehand nor informed of the 
operations by which the large losses of the Globe Com- 
pany had been incurred. If Mr. Whitaker Wright, he 
said, had acted in the way the directors had a right to 
expect, they would have had an opportunity which they 
never had of accepting or refusing the risks of 
such transactions. He added that if he recovered 
from his illness he would offer himself for examination. 
Mr. Ford a member of the firm of auditors of the Globe 
Company was examined and explained the circum- 
stances of the audit. He considered his certificate 
contained references which should have put any sane 
person on inquiry : and as to certain shares held by the 
Globe Company valued at one pound per share in the 
balance-sheet while the market value was nine or ten 
shillings, he stated that it was not the auditors’ duty to 
attend to the market values. Lord Edward Pelham- 
Clinton and Lieut.-General Gough-Calthorpe gave 
evidence that they had each received £4,500 in 
directors’ fees, that they exercised no real control 
over the direction nor exercised an independent 
judgment, as they relied on the knowledge and 
honesty of the managing director. Mr. Malcolm and 
Mr. Anderson against whom orders for public exami- 
nation have been made are appealing against them. 


A quotation by a correspondent in a newspaper from 
the Life of Lord Russell of Killowen to support an 
attack upon the circuit system has been shown by a 
subsequent correspondent to be totally destitute of 
value. It purported to be a copy of a portion of the 
Lord Chief Justice’s diary of his doings on the North 
Welsh circuit, and mainly consisted of entering up 
‘‘nothing to do”, the general effect created being 
that there was no work at all on the Welsh circuit. 
These entries were quite misleading. The real fault 
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of the assizes is not the paucity of work but the 
trivial nature of the crimes and cases; most of the 
former could quite adequately be tried by Quarter 
Sessions presided over by a paid chairman of pro- 
fessional skill. 
and manslaughters are technical offences where a 
verdict of guilty but insane, or, incases of infanticide, 
of not guilty is a foregone conclusion. 
could be tried by a county court judge, at least he 


| 


A large proportion even of murders | 


Civil matters | 


would hear them instead of ‘‘ referring them to London” | 


a not infrequent course of the late Chief Justice, and 
would not ‘‘smash them up”, or finish them with 
frequently improper speed, a common practice of more 
than one of the present judges of assize. 


On Thursday there were seventy-eight fresh cases 
of small-pox, considerably the largest return yet made ; 
there were also signs that the disease was much more 
widely spread. Several cases were reported from 
Swansea and Cheshire and from many small villages 
in different parts of the country. The necessity for 
re-vaccination cannot be too often reiterated and it is a 
good sign of the influence of published statistics that 
the public vaccinators have been bombarded by crowds 
of applicants. In many cases people who came to be 
re-vaccinated were turned away owing to pressure of 
work and it is an immediate duty of the sanitary 
authorities to prevent such unfortunate rejections 
becoming common. Many people are slack enough not to 
screw themselves to the sticking point a second time. 
The case,of some workmen employed in the neighbour- 
hood of a hospital in the south-east of London gives 
further evidence that the disease can be conveyed by 
the air. 


The ping-pong tournaments in London, those latest 
lunacies, came a little late. The championships 
should have been played off a few weeks ago, and 
then Mr. Kipling might have included the subject in 
his melody on games and rifles. We would indeed 
suggest to him that even now it is not too late to 
write in the organ that he loves of the athletes who 
give up to parchment what was meant for Imperialism. 
We believe his muse would prove quite adequate to the 
theme. And when you come to think of it, in not a 
few of his smart, up-to-date rhymes there is a beat 
not by any means dissimilar from the sound of the 
ping-pong rally. Some one should recite some of his 
couplets at one of the taverns which announce ‘A 
Public Ping-Pong Saloon within ”. 


The Bank statement of Thursday again evidenced 
considerable payments on account of taxation, the public 
deposits having increased by £1,170,600. The outside 
market has been a borrower by about £600,000 in 
excess of its obligations last week and the active note 
circulation is smaller by £200,700. The resultant of the 
various changes in the figures is an addition to the total 
reserve of £858,700 and the proportion is 3 per cent. 
- at 49} percent. The issue at 102) of £1,500,000 
35 per cent. inscribed stock by the colony of West 
Australia was floated successfully and the new County 
Council 3 per cent. loan of 43,000,000 at the price of 
984 was subscribed for nine times over when the lists 
were closed. The Funds have been a good market and 
Consols close at an advance of |}?ths ; the new colonial 
issues have been steady with an upward tendency. A 
slight reaction has been experienced in the Home 
Railway market but the undertone is good on the 
belief in’ the continuance of improved _ traffic 
returns and a saving in expenditure. There has 
been an increase of activity in American railroads in 
sympathy with the better feeling in New York 
and the close exhibits a general advance, more espe- 
cially in Union Pacific and Southern Pacific shares. 
Copper shares have risen in keeping with the advance 
in the price of the metal, Rio Tintos showing an im- 
provement of 44 per share. The scene in the South 
African section has been particularly animated and 
although at times the market has sagged slightly in 
consequence of profit-taking the reaction has been quite 
temporary, the whole list closing very strong. There 
is little to chronicle in the remaining markets. Con- 
sols 948. Bank rate 3} per cent. (23 January, 1902). 


THE NEW RULES. 


R. BALFOUR was at his best in introducing the 
subject of the new rules to a crowded and 
much interested House. He was extremely clear and 
unhesitating, and the manner in which he made his 
statement showed that he not only believed in his own 
proposals, but believed also that they would be con- 
sidered fair and reasonable. We now know the nature 
of the scheme by which it is proposed simultaneously 
to improve the efficiency of Parliament and lighten the 
work of members. How far this double object will be 
eventually secured it is of course impossible to predict 
at present; but we may say at once that the new rules 
appear to be conspicuously fair, and that in spite of 
this, and partly no doubt in consequence of it, they are 
sure to be resisted tooth and nail, especially by those 
whose avowed policy it is to make the parliamentary 
machine unworkable, and whose social habits make 
them entirely indifferent to any arrangements designed 
for the convenience of the average member who sits for 
an English, Scotch, or Welsh constituency. 
First, as regards the allocation of public time to 
public or Government business. Under the present 
Standing Orders the Government only has a right to 


' Mondays and Thursdays, and that right is constantly 


' by long discussions on private bills. 


| any sacrifice of their present rights. 


invaded by questions, by motions for adjournment, or 
Outside the 
House of Commons there is a tendency, perfectly 
honest, to suppose that these inroads on the time of 
the Government are for the most part obstructive. The 
truth is that they sometimes are, and very often are 
not; and Mr. Balfour has shown a characteristic tact 
and regard for constitutional tradition by simply treating 
them from a business point of view. He proposes to 
secure more time for the Government, but to do so with- 
out calling on the Opposition, or on private members, for 
The mode and 
the occasion are to be varied; mere obstruction will 
certainly become more difficult; but the privilege of 
asking questions on any conceivable subject, Imperial 
or parochiai, the right to discuss private bills, or even 


_ (under the same limitations as at present) to move the 
| adjournment of the House, will be faithfully if not 


jealously preserved. Under the new rules the Govern- 
ment will have three days at their disposal for a 
certainty, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, until 
Easter. After Easter they will have an additional day, 
apparently Tuesday. Thursday is in future to be 
devoted to Supply, instead of Friday. On the first 
four days of the week the House is to meet at 
2 o'clock. At 25 minutes past 2, five minutes will be 
at the disposal of anyone who has a legitimate question 
to ask as to the course of public business, or the day 
on which such-and-such a measure is to be taken. At 
half-past 2 Government business will commence, and 
will proceed without any possibility of interruption till 
a quarter-past 7. On days when the Government 
has the full time of the House, Government business 
will be resumed at 9 o’clock, and will be proceeded 
with till midnight. Nearly eight working hours will 
thus be devoted to the real business of the nation, and, 
except on the assumption that all legislation is mis- 
chievous, it is impossible to pretend that this will not 
be a great gain, and one that is dictated by every con- 
sideration of convenience and common sense. 

There are numerous minor proposals made which it 
would only be confusing to discuss at present. The 
general policy of the scheme is frankly to claim more 
serious consideration, moré concentrated attention, for 
the work of the Government of the day, and the only 
sacrifice that this involves for the private member is 
that his sincerity is put to the test, and that he is 
asked to be content with opportunities which, though 
he will find them perfectly effectual for any serious 
purpose, will no longer enable him to obtrude his views 


| at almost any time and in any way he may himself 


choose to select. More than one substantial bribe is 
at the same time offered to him. He is allowed, by 
the simple expedient of placing or not placing a star 
against his name, when he hands in a question, to 
decide whether he will have that question answered 
viva voce, as at present, or whether the minister shall 
furnish him with a printed reply, to be circulated 
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with the other parliamentary papers the following 
morning. If this important change should be effected, 
it will be very interesting to see how it works in practice. 
The minister who answers a question in printed form 
will have the advantage of making ‘“‘crushing re- 
joinders” in a calm literary form, while the questioner 
will only retain the same privilege he enjoys at prescnt. 
If the member who has asked for a printed answer to 
his question is dissatisfied with the result, he can vent 
his dissatisfaction by ‘‘ starring” the next question he 
puts, and thus arraign the minister before him as he 
does now. But the abuse of putting endless and 
often inconsequent ‘‘ supplemental ” questions is to be 
restricted, and only the original propounder of the ques- 
tion is to be allowed the right to pursue his first interro- 
gation with others “arising out of that answer”. It is 
sometimes the case that a supplemental question coming 
from what may be called a bystander is useful ; but it 
is more often merely flippant, not infrequently offen- 
sive, and on the whole the practice is inconvenient 
and objectionable, and may very well be abollshed. 
With regard to the very important subject of privi- 
lege, Mr. Balfour makes a very timely and reasonable 
proposal. When a question of that kind is raised, it is 
to be referred, on the motion of a minister of the 


which is appointed at the commencement of each 
session, but has not hitherto been actually nominated. 
We have already referred to some of the proposed 
arrangements as to the time of the House. From the 
Government standpoint this change should prove most 
valuable ; for, by dividing each day into two, as the new 


part of the day with some measure of first-class im- 
portance, and then—after the evening adjournment— 
dispose of other minor measures, departmental 
and uncontroversial, which by the existing rules 
never have a chance of being dealt with. The evening 
adjournment is, with one exception, the rule which 
will be most popular, especially with that large class 
of members who resent and dislike having to dine 
within the precincts of the House. Even the time- 


honoured ‘‘ count” has not been forgotten, and an | lem u 
ingenious arrangement is made to prevent any im- members bringing forward the subject. 


mediate penalty in the event of less than forty members | I t 
_ whose representatives had expressed in advance their 


re-assembling after dinner. The only persons to whom 
the formal recognition of a dinner hour may prove a 
source of anxiety are the Whips, and a considerable 
body of servants which has gradually grown up in 
connexion with the kitchen and refreshment department 
will suffer loss of employment, when the dinners and 
the dinner parties at the House become a thing of the 
past. Of all the new Rules of Procedure none is so 
thoroughly and generally welcomed as the one which 
does away with any evening sitting on Friday. The 
custom of spending what for want of a better term is 
often called the ‘‘ week-end” at home in the country, 
or anywhere in fact away from business, has become 
almost a national institution ; and although some stern 
Conservatives may be found who will object to legisla- 
tors being allowed to take a comfortable holiday at the 
end of the week instead of an uncomfortable one, 
public opinion, and certainly the opinion of members 
themselves—to whatever political section they may 
belong—will emphatically approve of this innovation. 


OUR FOOD SUPPLY. 

For the third time within five years the attention 

of the Government and the House of Commons 
has been drawn to the problem of the national 
food supply, and, though five years is but a short 
space of time, it has proved long enough to accentuate 
the seriousness of the problem. For within those 
five years the country’s arable acres have continued 
to shrink, and the world’s hatred of England has 
portentously grown. It is unfortunately characteristic 


of Parliament, and still more characteristic of ministers 
and officials, to belittle great problems that are not 
patently problems of the moment. To such every person 
endowed with the foresight to perceive danger yet far 
off is a bore and an alarmist, and the idea of providing 
against such danger foolish. Officials, and especially 
the professorial minister, do not like to have their 


! 
| 
| 
| 


equanimity ruffled by having considerations put before 
them that run counter to their intellectual habits and do 
not quite tally with what they have been accustomed 
to read in their books or hear in academies. In 


_ traditional style Mr. Gerald Balfour last Tuesday night 


pooh-poohed the whole matter, meeting it with the 
scoffing scepticism with which his colleagues met it 
when it was first brought before them in 1897. Even 
after making the necessary allowances—they are in Mr. 
Balfour’s case considerable—for officia! optimism, it still 
remains hard to understand this Ministerial indiffer- 
ence. One turns therefore with something more than 
curiosity to the Government’s apology for inaction. 
Put briefly, Mr. Gerald Balfour’s speech consisted in 
smiling away the whole subject as a fad. We do not 
remember a single reform of any moment which, in the 
early days of its agitation, has not been smiled away 
asa fad. It is one of those mysterious and immutable 


_ axioms in human affairs that a proposal for change, 


and particularly if the advocacy of the change is based 
upon some present danger, shall be first derided as a 
fad. Of all persons the constitutional Englishman 
hates a faddist: in politics therefore the optimistic 
opponent of change can reckon safely on scoring his 
point when he speaks of the proposal before him as a 


Crown, to the Committee on Privilege, a committee fad. To nine unthinking men out of ten that answer 


suffices. But let us traverse Mr. Balfour’s speech in 
a little more detail. We have succeeded in abstracting 
from it four reasons why the Government is so con- 
vinced of the needlessness for action that it will not even 
consent to an inquiry. The first reason is that it is of 
no use to ask the House for a blind inquiry ; the second 


rules prescribe, it will be possible to deal in the early that Mr. Balfour agreed with the criticisms upon a 


scheme for national granaries which had been advanced 
earlier in the debate; the third, that it is more im- 


portant to make provision for raw material, such as 


cotton, than for corn; the fourth, that the risks of 
famine and its consequences in time of war are grossly 
exaggerated. Let us take these arguments seriatim. 

‘ The first, that a ‘‘blind inquiry” only had been 
asked for is entirely unworthy of Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


_ Upon previous occasions the national granary solution 


of the problem had been vigorously pressed by the 
On this occa- 


sion however, in order to conciliate the Government, 


dislike of national granaries, the motion refrained 
from mentioning any particular remedy. It was 


_ confined to asking, ‘‘ in view of the large and increas- 


ing dependence of the United Kingdom on foreign 
imports for the necessaries of life, and the circum- 
stances that might arise therefrom, in the event of 
war”, for an inquiry by the Government as to ‘‘ what 
measures, if any, can be taken, to lessen such depen- 
dence or guard against the dangers thereof”. If the 
motion had asked for a specific inquiry as to the advis- 
ability of state granaries, Mr. Balfour would have 
declined, on the plea that the Government’s mind was 
made up against granaries, and now, as the specifica- 
tion of remedies was left open, he denies the request, 
upon the plea that he is asked to institute a ‘‘ blind 
inquiry’. This argument need not be pursued farther. 
But if it had force in Mr. Balfour’s mind it necessarily 
destroyed the value of his next argument—that he did not 
believe in national granaries. He was not asked to 
believe in national granaries, yet he objected to the 
motion because it did not demand his faith in them. 
But, as we also think the remedy should be sought else- 
where, we may leave this argument. 

Mr. Balfour’s third argument was an argument pour 
rire. Because the import of raw materials like cotton 
would also be endangered in war-time, therefore there is » 
no need to look after the food supply. In the first 
place, cotton and the like would not be declared contra- 
band of war, while food-stuffs would be so declared. 
In the second place, whatever evils and suffering might 
be caused by the stoppage of factories during the war 
would be intensified a hundredfold, beyond bearing 
point, by lack of food or by the rise to famine level in 
the price of such wheat as remained in the country. 

Mr. Balfour's fourth argument, that there is very 
little risk of capture in time of war, does not require 
detailed refutation. Everyone admits that the risk 
would be great enough at least to send up corn to such 
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famine prices as to breed riots and perhaps revolution, 
forcing the Government thereby to capitulate to the 
enemy. Nor is Mr. Balfour’s statement that the average 
war risk in the French war a hundred years ago was 
about 5 per cent. any argument for to-day. There 
were no lightning cruisers then to pounce upon cargo 
vessels in mid-ocean. And what if the fleet were 
temporarily disabled? In the light of South African 


experiences with regard to the army one has to con-_ : 
Code Napoléon which forbids the formation cf trusts. 


template such a contingency even in respect of our 
Navy. Or, apart from actual reverses, might it not 
easily happen that the disposition of the enemy’s fleet 
would render it imperative for all our available cruisers 
to concentrate upon their proper warlike operations, 
and not upon meandering across the ocean in charge 
of cargo ships? Further, in support of his conten- 
tion that the risks of the present situation are not 
great and do not call for any remedy beyond the 
strengthening of the navy, Mr. Balfour maintained 
that foreign governments could not corner the 
wheat supply in advance. Experts in the wheat trade 
on the contrary say that it could be done quite 
easily. The only rebutting evidence which Mr. Balfour 
was able to bring forward was a reference to the failure 
of various private financial corners. To this it may be 
replied that not all corners have failed—witness the 
Standard Oil Trust ; secondly, that these corners have 


been founded merely for the purpose of making money, | 


and when they failed to make money the corner was 


lifted (if that be the right expression): the cornering © 


operation by the enemy would not be for the pur- 
pose of making money and would cheerfully contem- 


plate losing money to attain its end. Lastly, corners | 


can easily be run for several months, as was Mr. Leiter’s 
wheat corner. A very few months would serve the 
enemy’s purpose. A corner in wheat is a perfectly 
practicable financial operation. It could be achieved 
swiftly and secretly. The ownership of the wheat of 
the world could be bought up by agents acting on 
behalf of the enemy, and the enemy would have the 
legal ownership of all the available wheat. That would 


mean the actual ownership of all the wheat in foreign | 


countries ; but not in England, nor in her colonies. In 
England and the colonies the enemy might buy the 
ownership of the wheat, with all the legal forms it 
liked ; in time of war the Government would brusquely 
override that ownership and seize the produce. All 
therefore depends upon the actual existence o® wheat 


in England and the colonies, and particularly in. 


England. 


From the colonies it would have to be convoyed to | 
our shores; in England it would be ready to hand— | 


what there was of it. But, and here we come at once 
upon the serious feature of the situation and upon the 
remedy, there is never more than a small supply of 
wheat in the country. 
than a fifth of our consumption. 
30 million quarters a year; our production in 1go1 is 
estimated at about 6} million quarters, though in 1go1 


the yield per acre was 1 per cent. above the average of | 


the decade. Nor is the whole of these 6; million 
quarters available for consumption, as 2 or 2} bushels 
per acre of the crop each year are needed for seed. 
Nor do we even keep in the country large stocks of 
imported wheat. Under the modern practice less 
wheat is stored in the country than formerly, and the 
tendency to shorten the stock is steadily proceeding. 
We live from hand to mouth. Millers sell flour ahead 
to the bakers when they have not perhaps bought more 
than half the wheat wherewith to make it. Many of 
our largest mills have not even a one or two days’ 
supply. Millers used to buy wheat; they now buy 
options in wheat, and the wheat itself remains 
stored in foreign granaries. Sometimes the entire 


We do not produce more | 
We need, roughly, | 


| present is not such. 


! 


- that for the sake of our national defence in war-time 


the necessary encouragement to wheat-growing in this 
country must be given to the farmers. And, finally, in 
order to guard against the corner danger, it would be 
perfectly easy, after home and colonial production had 
been stimulated, to enact a law against anything in the 
nature of a corner in the British dominions. If pre- 
cedent were needed, we have it in the old Roman laws; 
and we have it to-day in France, in that part of the 


THE INDISCRETIONS OF PHILO- 
AMERICANISM. 


S fee ravages of the New Diplomacy among old- 
world traditions of international courtesy have 
been startling of late, but many scandals to which they 
have given rise have not been without compensations. 
Our last excursion into this field was neither brought 
about by those influences to which the others were 
attributed nor had it those business advantages which 
gave them a plausible excuse. Lord Cranborne’s reply 
to Mr. Norman on the subject of American relations 
with Europe on the eve of the conflict with Spain can 
advance neither the excuse of inexperience nor the 
recommendation of good business. The reply was not 
of course Lord Cranborne’s own but a deliberate state- 
ment urbi et orbi inspired by a higher authority and, if 
anything further were required to inflame Continental 
opinion against us, it has been carefully supplied by 
our Government press. To justify so startling a 
proceeding as this very great advantages must be set 
upon the other side and these are not to be found, 
except it may be in the portentous approval of that 
officious gentleman whom the ‘‘ Temps” designates 
with pleasant irony ‘‘le surprenant Monsieur Smalley ”. 
If statesmen will be garrulous in the neighbourhood of 
journalists they must expect what they get but it can 
hardly be agreeable for Mr. Roosevelt to have his pre- 
Presidential utterances about England and the United 
States emphasised again before the world. All this 
touting for the friendship of the United States is doubt- 
less highly agreeable to that Power. We need not 
perhaps excite ourselves about other European States 
who can look after their own dignity, but we are 
sorry to see our Government, in this inexplicable 
zeal for self-immolation upon the altar of American 
egoism, not only sacrificing their own consistency 
and common-sense but the honourable traditions of 
our diplomacy. If anything demands and (as a 
rule) fortunately obtains secrecy it is an official 
communication of the nature referred to by Lord 
Cranborne. It is certainly a novel view to us that the 
secrecy is liable to be violated to catch a fleeting popu- 
larity with some other nation. We can quite understand 
that in a grave international crisis an occasion might 
arise when such action might be defended, but the 
There is nothing gained in 
America to compensate for the irritation aroused on the 
Continent. American enthusiasm for this country will 
not again rise to the factitious flights of rhetoric to 
which it soared in New York during the war itself, and 
it is hard to see what motive was served by the revela- 
lations of the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs save 
that of spoiling Prince Henry’s visit. This will not be 


| done, in the first place because no old story of German 


stock in the country, foreign and home-grown, is | 


less than 2 million quarters — say three weeks’ 
supply. Even just after harvest 
fourteen weeks’ supply in the country. 
obviously is that we must grow more wheat; 
and everyone is agreed that more wheat cannot be 
grown without the aid of an import duty upon such 
wheat as comes from foreign countries. We are not 
arguing the general question of protection. Puttin 
that upon one side altogether, the simple fact remains 


- drawn into hostilities with us. 


there is barely | 
The remedy | 


hostility in posse will affect the Republican adoration of 
an Emperor’s brother in esse, and in the second because 
the political aims of Germany and the United States in 
South America are too vitally divergent to be reconciled 
by royal politeness. We therefore have advertised our 
incapacity to keep a secret, though an open one, and 
stirred up Continental hostility again at an inconvenient 
time. 

It may be urged that Count von Biilow took a similar 
step when he referred to his advances to other Powers 
after the Kruger telegrams, but a moment’s examina- 
tion destroys the analogy. He was excused in 
making his statements by the necessity of justifying 
his Government’s inaction in South Africa, and in the 
second place he in no way compromised other Powers ; 
he only demonstrated their firm determination not to be 
This is exactly the 
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reverse of the outcome of Lord Cranborne’s unfortunate 
utterance. In any case it would appear that we are 
determined to emphasise our isolation from the rest of 
Europe in every direction, thereby involving ourselves 
in a great deal of unnecessary suspicion while we get no 
clear gain from the other side. Even the volte-face 
from the Lord Lansdowne of February last who recom- 
mended that the rest of the civilised world should be 
invited to join in our compact with the United States 
on an inter-oceanic canal to the Lord Lansdowne who ten 
months later ignored them altogether had hardly 
prepared us for this last exhibition of the tactics of our 
Foreign Office. 

To express disapproval of the way in which the 
Government advertised their action is a different thing 
from saying that we think they should have originally 
acted otherwise. We are not prepared to maintain 
that the Government did wrong in refusing to interfere 
with the American provocation of Spain and subsequent 
conflict, though we did not approve of the American 
case. It is seldom wise to interfere in other people’s 
quarrels. Unfortunately the press and its ‘‘ Anglo- 
Saxon ” dupes turned technical non-interference into a 
violent sentimental intervention on behalf of the United 
States. The language used by Spain at the time was 
as indecent as unwarranted. And for all our haste to 
be on the side of the winner, what have we got? The 
United States is the only first-class Power that has 
ever showed even a slight inclination to interfere 
between us and the Boers. As to our affectionate 
demeanour having prevented active iatervention by the 
States, what reasonable being believes that in any case 
America would have upset all her business interests 
and jeopardised her fleet and coast-towns for the 
beaux yeux of the Boers? The whole theory is 
too wildly ridiculous for a moment’s consideration. 
We must therefore be prepared to ‘‘ reach a hand 
through time to catch the far-off interest” of our 
benevolence. 

We are by no means surprised to find that the 
attitude which we have felt it our duty to take up 
towards the United States has been misapprehended in 


have not failed to appreciate, without endorsing, the 
strength of our position. Among the more reputable 
journals the ‘‘ New York Times” generally writes on 
the basis of friendship for England and is therefore 
deserving of attention. This newspaper is annoyed 
that we should point out the disadvantages of the 


policy which our Government persistently pursues. It _ 


has recently ascertained (through an article by Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor !) that Lord Salisbury at one period of 
his life wrote political articles for the SATURDAY 
Review and goes on to say that the writer of these 
articles on American relations with England will not 
succeed him in his present position as Prime Minister. 
We think that is distinctly probable ; our disagreement 
with the present Government on their American policy 
would make such a transference of portfolios alarming. 
This may be excellent fooling but it is no more. 
We are performing what we believe to be a duty to 
our own people in publishing some of the letters we 
receive from Englishmen settled in the United States 
who endeavour to supply their countrymen with some 
genuine information regarding the sentiments of the 
vast majority of Americans towards England. This is 
rendered especially imperative owing to the interested 
rather than interesting nature of the information given 
by special currespondents. If all America were com- 
posed of traders or politicians who have connexions 
with this country the ‘‘surprising” gentlemen who 
cater for our news might be better worth listening to, 


as it is, they tell us nothing but the tittle-tattle of the | 


commercial or political coteries of Washington and 


New York. When our concessions have really achieved _ 


something for Canada, modified the Alaska Boundary 


or the Dingley Tariff in her favour, then we may feel | 


justly proud that Mr. Depew has spoken well of us, or 
that some enterprising journalist in search of copy has 
been invited to dine with the President. At present 
we cannot number ourselves among those who fondly 
believe that the utterances of the gentlemen in question 
are big with the destinies of nations, or even worth the 
expense of telegraphic transmission. 


FORESEEING THE FUTURE. 


be there a possible science of the future as Mr. H. G. 

Wells suggested in his recent lecture at the Royal 
Institution? Whether the answer is to be in the 
affirmative or negative, the question itself is quite dis- 
tinct from that other question, is the future contained by 
implication in the past and present as the conclusion is 
contained in the major premiss of the syllogism? Every- 
body understands enough of scientific methods of 
reasoning nowadays to know that, if we cannot forecast 
the future course of anything from the destiny of the 
Chinese Empire or South Africa to that of Ping-Pong 
and Bridge, the fault is in ourselves and not in the 
stars. The laws of the stars are what they were at 
any time before they were discovered, so far as we 
know them, and they and all the rest of the universe 
have doubtless an appointed future. The future is 
there as the oak lies perdu in the acorn; and we are 
quite accustomed to deducing oaks from acorns, to 
speak in a figure, both by common-sense and science 
every day of our lives personally, politically, socially, 
or, if we like to say so, are accustomed to prophesy and 
discover the future. How far the process can be 
carried; whether we have reached the end of our 
tether ; and whether, if there be good reason to suppose 
that we have not, it would be desirable to employ the 
possible power of peering further than we have been 
used to do into futurity, are interesting and possibly 
important questions. It is curious how these old 
problems come round again, as if there were no ends but 
only cycles in human thought. Prophets, soothsayers, 
interpreters of dreams, astrologers have been at all the 
courts from the Pharaohs downwards. The astrologers, 
the alchemists, the Rosicrucians were all prophets in 
their way. They made shots at futurity on the basis 


_ of their science, as our modern philosophers are asked to 


do now on the basis of theirs; and whether either would 
or will turn out to be true prophets can be tested only on 
the arrival of futurity itself. If the accuracy of prophecy 
is to depend on the assured basis of any science at a 
particular moment, there does not seem to be any very 


many quarters, although many clear-sighted Americans great certainty about our forecasts of the future. Not 


so many years ago the industrial and therefore the 
whole social and political future of England seemed to 
turn on the geological question of how long the coal 
fields would last, and the prophecies were doleful. 
Now the prophecies are cheerful because our new basis 
of fact is the discovery of electric power. 

Take the question of the future of the sun and the 
solar system in which we humans are personally inter- 
ested. Mr. Wells had a very particular difficulty about 
this for, if we are to be frozen out, that imagined illimit- 
able development of our at present humble selves into 
something growing ever richer and rarer is the baseless 
fabric of a vision, and we shall cease to ‘‘ reach out 
to the stars” as Mr. Wells in an eloquent passage 
imagined us for ever doing. And yet who knows but 
that, some day, Lord Kelvin or a successor may discover 
a law which countervails that extravagant free trade 
radiation of the solar heat into space, which seems to 
threaten our posterity with such dire calamity. Or 
suppose we take another case. Mr. Wells’ brilliant 
‘* Anticipations”” have opened the eyes of many of us 
to probable changes of life arising out of the new 
developments of scientific discoveries and mechanical 
appliances. That seems a kind of prophecy readily 
believable because it is actually being fulfilled ; it is 
quite easy to foresee what we see. But what would 
become of Mr. Wells’ anticipations if that report should 


| turn out to be true of the American doctor who has 


found out all about the vital functions, how we live 
and why we die; from which it is only a step, or 
perhaps two or three, to discover how to keep ourselves 
going for ever, or at least as long as the sun 
may be contemporary with us? Would not Mr. 
Wells if he had known of this before he wrote his 
‘* Anticipations” have had to modify very consider- 
ably his forecast of the future? Could he have con- 
structed for us a new social state, a new politic, a new 
ethic, without taking into account that we were on the 
verge of becoming immortal? That would make a 
considerable difference. We are not to consider society, 
said Mr. Wells in his lecture, as static but kinetic. True, 
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and that is the very reason why it is impossible to | specially constructed for Algeria, Morocco and the 


prophesy even in the new fashion on a basis of scientific _ 
| tweed, yet is as different from its prototype as is 


fact ; because the facts are changing while we look at 
them ; and so our prophecy will be constantly changing ; 
which means of course that we are not prophesying at 
all really, except in a very modest way, but are only 
doing what those who lived before us did, living by the 
day, as the old religious phrase had it. Not all the 
scientific genius of the Royal Institution turned on to 
the discovery of the future can alter the conditions 
under which prospecting into the future must be carried 
on. Unless indeed that blessed word evolution may be 
invoked to supply us with a new race of men, whose 


faculties shall be as adapted for inference from the pre- — 


sent to the future as the skilful chessplayer’s to foresee 
the results of a given combination. 

There is no sign of that at present. We should imagine 
that not even Mr. Wells’ scientific or romantic imagina- 
tion enables him to reconstruct a future resulting from 
modern changes with more prescience than Watt or 
Stephenson displayed when their thoughts were busy 
with steam and steam engines. And ordinary people then 
saw quite as clearly the impending doom of the stage- 
coach and the wayside inn as ordinary people do now 
the extinction of the horse car, the steam railway, and 
the rehabilitation of the deserted inns. Just as clearly 
or obscurely and not a whit more. There is not one 
of the many discoveries in physics or biology of which 
we seem to be on the verge whose consequences we 
can be a bit more sure about than of those that have 
preceded. Experience, and not prophecy or supra- 
developed acuteness of deduction, will still have 
to be our method of knowledge as it has been 
in the past. In general terms it has always been 

ssible to predict that external changes would result 
in changes of religious or moral views. When the old 
order has been changing there have always been 
plenty of prophets of optimism or pessimism who 
foresaw certain consequences. But whatever the know- 
ledge may have been it was never sufficiently definite 
to save the old institutions or to frame new ones in 
advance. For good or evil we have to wait till the 
consequences develop slowly, and do our best to adapt 
ourselves to them and create our religious, social, and 
spiritual institutions as we want them. Often we shall 
get into arrear and there will be falls of ministries, revo- 
lutions in Church or State, as it may happen. Mr. Wells 
likes to make our flesh creep with the prospects of a 
new disease: ‘‘ the coming terror may be crouching 
for its spring and the fall of humanity be at hand”, 
as he says in a recent little volume of sketches.* 
He mentioned this exhilarating possibility again 
in his lecture. That may or may not be in store 
for us, but with all our medical science a scientific 
forecast cannot be made of it, any more than of the 
cataclysmal millennial destruction of the world with 
which religious enthusiasts from time to time terrify 
themselves and the rest of us who have not become too 
blasé because we have heard of it so often. What we 
dread most is lest a new craze should spring up and 
societies of idle people be formed, on the model of 
Browning and other societies, for discovering the future. 
Pseudo-science has great attractions for certain classes, 
and Mr. Wells is incurring some responsibility in 
exposing us to the risk of another social nuisance. 
His humorous pretence—for Mr. Wells is an admired 
humourist—of founding guesses at the future on a 
basis of science, was naturally amusing at the Royal 
Institution ; but his lecture would probably have been 
more interesting if he had indulged his fancy, and that 
of his audience, as he does in his books without 
employing any such laboured artifice. 


UN INFELIZ. 


URING the somewhat fragmentary meal, I had 
watched him, seeing a difference between him 

and the usual French-Algerian types. Dressed all in 
grey, his clothes of that peculiar substance which seems 


* “Certain Personal Matters.” London : 


; By H. G. Wells. 
Fisher Unwin. 1901. 2s. 


Levant, and which, intended to look like English 


‘“‘*kincob”, his shirt of greenish flannel, his boots 
apparently made by a portmanteau maker, his scanty 
hair a yellowish grey, and his thin beard a greyish 
yellow, he gave you the idea of some pathetic sea- 
beaten boulder, worn hollow by the beating of the 
waves of life. 

As the smart Spanish-looking, but French-speaking 
daughter of the landlady brought round the dishes, in 
which sea-slieve stewed in high-smelling oil made the 
air redolent, and over which myriads of flies kept up a 
pandemoniac concert, or yielded up their lives in the 
thick oleaginous black sauce, he paid her all those 
futile, yet kindly compliments, which only men, 
who in their youth have never known that ginger may 
be hot in the mouth, pay womankind. She easily 
accepted them, whilst smiling at the commercial 
travellers, who with napkins tucked into their waist- 
coats, performed miraculous feats of sleight of hand, 
taking up pease as dexterously with the broad-pointed, 
iron-handled knives as does an elephant transfer the 
buns which children give him at a travelling circus, 
from his proboscis to his mouth. Loose-trousered 
officers of the Chasseurs d’Afrique sat over the high 
smelling foods talking regretfully of Paris, and of ‘‘ les 
petites ” who there and elsewhere had fallen victims to 
their all-compelling charms. Detailing all the points 
both physical and moral of the victims, they pitied 
them, and spoke regretfully of what they had been, 
so to speak, impelled to do by the force of circum- 
stances, but still with that well-founded yet chastened 
pride with which a horseman, once the struggle over, 
depreciates the efforts of a vicious horse. 

Outside, the sandy street, shaded by bella sombra 
and by China trees, was full of Arabs straying aim- 
lessly about, existing upon sufferance in their own 
country, each with his hand ready to raise at once to 
a military salute and his lips twitching with the saluta- 
tion of ‘‘ Bonne chour, Mossi”, if the most abject 
member of the ruling race should deign to greet him 
as he passed. Dogs, thin and looking like cross- 
breeds between a jackal and a fox, slunk furtively 
about, their ears raw with mange, the sores upon 
their bodies all alive with flies, squirmed in and 
out between the people’s legs, receiving patiently 
or with a half-choked yelp, blows with the cudgels 
which all country Arabs use, or kicks adminis- 
tered between their ribs from seedy, unvarnished 
patent-leather boots with drab cloth tops. At the 
corners of the streets, horses blinked sleepily, their 
high and chair-like saddles sharply outlined against 
the white-washed walls in the fierce glare of the 
Algerian sun. The hum compounded of the cries of 
animals and men, not disagreeable and acute as is the 
noise which rises from a northern crowd, but which 
throughout the East blends itself into a sort of chant, 
rose in the air, and when it ceased the grating of the 
pebbles on the beach, tossed in the ceaseless surf, 
fell on the ear in rhythmic cadences. In all the 
spaces and streets of the incongruous North-European- 
looking town, the heterogeneous population lounged 
about lazily, knowing full well that time was the 
commodity of which they had the most. Riffians in 
long white haiks, carrying the sword-shaped sticks 
with which their ancestors attacked the Roman legion- 
aries, strode to and fro, their heads erect, their faces set 
like cameos, impassable except their eyes, which lighted 
for a second in a blaze when a French soldier pushed 
them roughly and then became deliberately opaque. 
Their women with their chins tattooed like Indians, 
dressed in sprigged muslins, their jet black hair hang- 
ing in plaited tails upon their shoulders, walked about 
staring like half-wild horses at the unfamiliar shops. 
Wearing no veils, their appearance drew from the 
wealthier Mohammedans pious ejaculations as to their 
shamelessness, and aphorisms such as “ the married 
woman is best with a broken leg at home” and others 
more direct and quite unfitted for our European taste, 
as we have put a veil of cotton wool before our ears, 
and count all decent, so that we do not hear. 

Over the insubstantial French provincial houses hung 
that absorbing eastern thin white dust, which in 
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Algeria seems to mock the efforts of the conquering 
race to Europeanise the land, no matter howsoever 
mathematically correct they build the spire of Congre- 


gational Gothic church, or facade of the gingerbread | 


town hall. The streets all duly planted with the most 
shady-foliaged trees, the arms of the Republic, !ooking 
as dignified as the tin plates of fire insurance offices 
upon ‘‘les monuments”, even the pomp and circum- 


stance of the military band crashing out patriotic airs | 
upon the square, were unavailing to remove the feeling | 


that the East was stronger than the West here in its 
kingdom, and that did some convulsion but remove the 


interlopers all would fall back again into its time-worn | 


rut. 


Musing upon the instability of accepted facts, and — 


wondering whether after all, if both the English and 
the French were expelled from India and Algeria, they 
would leave as much remembered of themselves as 


have the makers of the tanks in Kandy, or the builders | 


of the walls of Constantine: in fact, having fallen into 
that state, which we in common with the animals fall 
into after eating, but which we usually put down to 
the workings of the spirit when it is nothing but the 
efforts of digestion, a voice fell on my ear. 


‘*Would I be good.enough to share my carriage — 


with a gentleman, an engineer who wanted to regain 
his mine some thirty miles away, upon the road.” 
The stranger was my dissonance in ‘‘ grey,” a blot 


upon the landscape, an outrage in his baggy trousers | 
He bore | 


amongst the white-robed people of the place. 
upon his face the not to be mistaken mark of failure: 
that failure which alone makes a man interesting and 
redeems him from the vulgarity of mere crass success. 
Gently but with prolixity, he proffered his request. All 
the timidity which marks the vanquished of the 
world exhaled from his address as he politely first 
tendering his card, apologised both for existence <d for 
troubling me to recognise the fact. I had the only 
carriage in the town, the diligence did not run more 
than once a week, and he was old to make the journey 
ona mule, besides which, though he had been for five 
and thirty years a dweller in the province of Oran, he 
spoke but little Arabic, and it was dull to be obliged for 
a long day to talk in nothing but “le petit négre.” 


Most. willingly I gave consent, and shortly the , 


miserable conveyance drawn by a starveling mule and 
an apocalyptic horse, and driven by a Jew, dressed in a 
shoddy suit of European clothes, surmounted by a fez, 


holding in either hand a rein and carrying for con- | 


veniency his whip between his teeth, jangled and 
rattled to the door 
fashion of Don Basilio and Don Bartolo, waving each 
other in, and making false preparatory steps, only to 
fall back again, until I fairly shoved my self-invited 
guest into the carriage, shut the door, and called upon 
the Jew to start. 
his miserable beasts with a well-executed slash of his 


whip and a few curses, without which no animal will | 


start in any colony, ill-use him as you may. 

In a melancholy, low-pitched, cultivated voice my 
fellow-traveller pointed out the objects of chief intergst 
on the road. Here such and such an officer had been 
led into an ambush and his men ‘‘ massacred” by Arabs 
posted on a hill. Their tombs with little cast-iron 
crosses sticking in the sparse sandy grass were hung 
with immortelles, and the little cemetery gate, guarded 
by a plaster lion modelled apparently from a S. Bernard 


dog, was there to supplement his history. A palm tree | 
grew luxuriantly outside, ‘‘its roots in water and its | 


head in fire”, as if to typify the resistance of the land to 
all that comes from Europe, whilst within the walls, 
exotic trees from France withered and drooped their 
heads and seemed to pine for their lost rain and 
mist. The road, well made and bridged, and casting as 


it were a shadow of the cross upon the land, wound in 


and out between a range of hills. At intervals it passed 
through villages, built on the French provincial type, 
with a wide street and pointed-steepled church, a 
‘‘mairie”’, telegraph station, and a barracks for the 
troops. i 

pays” and absinthe seemed endemic in them all, no 
one seemed prosperous but the two Arab soldiers who 
on their horses sitting erect and motionless turned out 
to see the passage of the coach. : 


The Saturday Review. 


We both stood bowing after the | 


He did so, dexterously enveloping | 


An air of discontent begot of ‘‘ maladie du | 


| Long trains of donkeys and of mules passed on the 
| road, driven by men dressed in mere bundles of white 
rags, or by Mallorcans or Valencians who with their 
| sticks shoved down between their shirts and backs 
| urged on their beasts with the loud raucous cries which 
throughout Spain the Moors have left to their descen- 
| dant muleteers, together with their pack saddles, their 
| baskets of esparto, and the rest of the equipment of 
the road. Occasionally camels passed looking quite 
| out of place on the high road, but still maintaining the 
| same swaying pace, with which their ancestors from 
| immemorial time have paced the desert sards. 
| And as we jangled noisily upon our path, my guest 
| detailed his life, with circumstance, quoting his ‘‘ acte 
| de naissance”, telling the number of his family, his 
_adventures in the colony, on which he looked half 
| with affection, half with dislike, after the fashion of one 
| mated to a loud-tongued wife, who in recounting all 
his sufferings never forgets to add, ‘‘ But still she was 
a splendid housekeeper”, thus hoping to deceive his 
audience and himself. 

‘‘ The country it is good, you see (he said), but still 
unsuited for most kinds of crops. Either it rains in 
torrents and the corn is washed away, or else the 
drought lasts years, so that the colonist is always 
| grumbling, not that our countrymen as a general rule 
| are agriculturists, no, that they leave to the Mallorcans 
| and Valencians, but still they grumble at their rela- 

tively prosperous life.”’ A comfortable doctrine and a 
| true; for grumbling is as sauce to the hard bread of 
_ poverty; without it riches would be bereft of half their 
charm, and life be rendered tasteless and a mere dream 
of stertorous content. 

As we drove on, the road emerged from woods of 
greenish-grey Aleppo pine into rough hills clothed 
with lentiscus and wild olives, and thicketed with cistus 
and dwarf rhododendrons. Partridges flew across the 
| path continually, occasionally wild boars peeped out, 

grunted and, wheeling back, dived into the recesses of 
| the scrub. Parties of mounted Arabs carrying hooded 
‘hawks on their gloved hands, or balancing upon their 
| horses’ croups, passed us impassable or else making 

their stallions rear and passage, their haiks and selhams 
- floating in the wind ; their reins held high and loosely 
as they raised themselves almost upright upon their 
_ horses’ backs. We passed outlying farms, sun-swept and 
| desolate, without the charm of mystery of a ranche in 
| Texas or in Mexico, but looking rather more like bits 
of railway stations, cut off in lengths, and dropped 
| upon the hills. I learned that most of them were held 
| by officers and soldiers who had served in times gone 
| by against the Arabs, and that some of them had grown 
| quite rich by waiting till civilisation had spread up to 
| them; a kind of unearned increment which even dogma- 
| tists in points of economics could not be hard on, taking 
_ into consideration the time and dulness that the owners 
| had endured. Gourbis of Arabs, mud-built ksour with 
| now and then black goats’-hair tents each with its horse 
| feeding in front of it, were dotted on the hill sides or 

on the plains green with palmettos and with camel-thorn. 
Occasionally white little towns glittered upon the 
mountain sides or nestled in the corries of the hills. 
The untiring sun beat down and blended all in 
one harmonious whole of brown: brown dusty roads, 
brown shaggy hills and rocks; the animals were all 
coated with the bright brown dust, and men, scorched 
copper-coloured, stood leaning on their sticks playing 
reed pipes and watching goats and sheep, so motion- 
less that they seemed tree trunks from which floated 
sound. 

Little by little I learned all my companion’s life. His 
' college days, his triumphs, medals and his entry to the 

world, wise as he said in scientific knowledge, but a 
' child in the mean necessary arts without which none 
can achieve success. 

‘*]T was”, he said, ‘‘ béte comme tous les chastes, and 
therefore fell a victim to the first pretty face... I 
married and adored her, working day and night to 
make a home, a stupid story of astupidman, eh? .. . 
well, well, the usual thing, the husband all day out, 
planning and striving, and the devil, no not the devil, 
but the idle fool, who flattered . . . and the nest empty 
when the working bird came home. So I forswore atl 
women and lived miserably, came to this colony, and 
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thought I saw an opening, and then married again, this 
time an honest woman almost a peasant, and have 
passed my life, the wolf ever just howling close to the 
door, but not quite entering the house. 

‘* A happy life, yes happy for you see I knew that I was 
born a simple, and holy writ says that we simples are 
to inherit all the earth . . . well so we do, for we 
maintain all our illusions green, and after all illusions 


are the best riches, so I have been rich, that is until a | 


month ago. Not rich you know in money, though I 
have have had my chances, but never took them, as 
when the German company offered me fifty thousand 
francs to discover copper in a mine, where since the 
beginning of the world no copper ever was. I have 
seen friends grow rich and have not envied them, for 
till a month ago I had a treasure in my wife. Yes, a 
good woman, always equal, ever the same, good year, 
bad year, smiling but sensible, hard-working and with 
just that worldly sense I ever wanted . . . yet looked 
up to me for my scant book learning. .. . No,no... 
I have not wept much for I have work to do; not that 
work deadens grief, as you in England say, but that 
you cannot work and weep. 

‘* The mine is net a rich mine, ten or twelve Spaniards, 
the foreman and myself, the sole inhabitants. Dull life 
you say. . . . Yes, but no duller than in Paris, life is 
life no matter where you have to live. No I do not 
shoot ; why should one shoot? rabbits and hares are 
under every tuft of grass, the Spanish workmen kill 
them now and then with stones. Ah, there is the mine, 
that yellowish mark upon the hill, those tunnels, and 
the huts ”. 

We rattled down the hill, the miserable jades both 
galloped for their lives, the carriage bounding after 
them, checked but by a rusty Arab stirrup fastened to 
a chain, which acted as a drag. We pulled up sharply, 
and the drag chain breaking left the stirrup stranded 
on the road. As the driver went to retrieve it, and to 
repair the damage, I had fuil time to contemplate the 
mine. Twelve or thirteen kilometres from the nearest 
house just perched above the road, it seemed as if 
some giant rabbit had burrowed in the hill. Two or 
three tunnels, one of which vomited yellowish water 
underneath the road, two or three workings, open-cast 


and left deserted, two or three heaps of cinders, and a | 


pumping engine broken and left to rust, together with 
the ten or a dozen cottages flanked by the dreary 
unsuccessful gardens which in all countries miners 
seem to own, were its chief features. An iron water 
tank upon a pile of masonry, and several heaps of coal 
dumped in the bushes which grew between the dark 
grey boulders with which the hill was strewn, served as 
embellishments to the melancholy scene. Slatternly 
women washed their husbands’ clothes, or stood and 
looked out listlessly into the driving mist; a mangy 
goat or two grazed on the prickly shrubs, and a keen 
wind whistling and screeching through the gullies of 
the hills made the coarse skirts and flannel petticoats 
crack in the air like whips. The sort of place which 
might have had a kind of grandeur of its own had not 
the mine been there, but which disfigured and made 
vulgar as it was became more desolating than a slum 
outside a town. The engineer collected his few traps, 
his carpet bag and shoddy plaid, his bulgy umbrella 
and his new hat carefully carried in a handbox all the 
journey on his knee: he tendered me his card, large 
limp and shiny, and with his “‘ noms,” his ‘‘ prénoms,” 
and his ‘‘ titres,” duly set forth upon it. 

Then having thanked me with prolixity, he took his 
leave of me, and slinging all his things upon his back 
struck into a small footpath up the hill winding his way 
amongst the boulders looking so like them in his worn 
grey clothes that it appeared they all were one, only 
that one was moving on the ground. I called and 
waved my hand, but he went upwards towards the huts 
without once turning and when I looked again, the 
bent grey moving figure had disappeared amongst the 
stones. 

R. B. CunNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


INCEDIT REGINA. 


2 FEBRUARY, I9OI. 


| RIDE thou triumphant through the empurpled 


town ; 
| Thy last and queenliest progress has begun ; 
| Victoria thou art, thy victory won ; 
| Lay down ecarth’s diadem and take thy crown. 


This is thy greatest day ; princes and kings, 
Thy children and thy children’s children, weep : 
And queens and princesses their vigil keep, 

For in their ears the broken death-bell rings 


The farewell to a mother : minute guns, 

Drops of the people’s heart-blood, heavily 

Fall one by one on silence ; silent, see, 
Through those ranked faces how amazement runs. 


She who seemed deathless, she whom dusky kings 
Hailed as Great Mother from earth’s confines, dead? 
Queen at whose name the subject raised his head, 

Not bowed ; whose praise the lonely settler sings. 


Weep thou for us ; we dare not weep for thee. 
Weep ? With thy lost yoke mourned as is lost love ? 
Were all this circumstance a veil well wove 

To mask glee gravely, we might weep for thee. 


Ride on : ride to thy greater coronal ; 
Less heavily it lies, that anxious crown, 
Than on thy girlish temples, when the frown 
Of unknown danger spanned from robe to pall. 


Thou wearest now a robe Time cannot rend : 
Who knew what civil strife, what empire’s crash, 
What faltering hand, what lie, what hate might 
| dash 
Thy hopes, or sap them slowly to their end ? 


But thou hast won: the flag of England flies ; 
Half mast, indeed, but not for honour dead 
Or empire lost. It “ hangs its heavy head” 

In sympathy with all thy people’s sighs. 


Halt : for the Queen comes home in majesty : 
Now to her finished work put the last touch : 
’Tis the last touch of earth ; earth has not such 

As she; then rest her gently, lingeringly. 


THE PROMENADE AND OTHER CONCERTS. 


IS there any music in England? Sometimes I have 

seriously pondered the problem. But the other day 
I returned to these climes and found that there was more 
music in London—not to mention the ‘‘ adjacent” dis- 
trict of England—than ever I have been able to find in 
any one French or German or Russian town even in the 
height of its season. After all, England is a little place. 
France and Germany have a great advantage over us. 
For each town that we have, for each town containing 
a sufficient number of musical inhabitants to keep up a 
band or an orchestra, the French have a dozen. To 
each that we have Germany has two dozen. As a 
natural result—I would show it if I had space and 
inclination—it has been easier in France and Germany 
| than in England to establish a habit of opera-going. 


' On the other hand, London is by way of being a big 


place ; and if it has no respectable opera, it has at any rate 
some series of concerts that beat clean out of the field any- 
thing that Germany or France can offer. Someone is sure 
| to come along and to write a letter to my Editor 
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asking me what I mean. Will I explain the precise 
composition of the Milky Way and the late Walter 
Pater’s style? Will I explain why I think England 
better off musically, in some respects, than France and 
Germany? I really have neither time, energy nor incli- 
nation to answer all these conundrums. These articles 
are written as well as this pen will write them: if they 
do not convince those who read them I have absolutely 
nothing further to add. But I am prepared to go so far 
as to remind my readers that whereas Paris has its 
three or four concerts per week, whereas Brussels has 
not even one concert or half a concert per week, 
whereas most of the provincial French and German 
towns have not more than one and a half concert per 
week, London has had for months, every night in the 
week, a splendid series of concerts. It is true we have 
no opera—on that point sufficient has been written 
here—it is true we shall never have an opera 
—an artistic opera—so long as the Grand Opera 
Syndicate has not had its power broken, until some 
rival and more worthy scheme ruins it. But it is some- 
thing, it is much, to have Mr. Newman’s Promenade 
concerts. A little while ago, when summing up the 
music of the past year, I ridiculed London with its 
plethora of concerts and lack of opera. But after more 
careful consideration I am not so sure that the people of 
London are jess musical than the people, for instance, 
of Rouen. Rouen has an opera, but an opera that 
reminds one of a circus or a bull-fight. The rich 
young men of the town, men who are supposed to be 
well educated, go there to whistle down, during the 
performance, any artist they happen, with their refined 
taste, to dislike; they go there to whistle at all the 
artists if they happen to dislike the director. And 
Rouen, which I described more fully in these columns 
some weeks ago, has a typical French opera. In 
Marseilles, indeed, things are said to be even worse. 
Only a few weeks ago a director had to resign and 
return to Paris, and, what was worse, young singers 
had to resign and return to Paris, moneyless, almost 
breadless, because the howling crowd of ruffians 
which constitutes the Marseilles musical public did 
not like one person or another concerned in the 
management. A public such as this, or such as that of 
Rouen, may be told by the gentlemen who eke out pre- 
carious livelihoods by flattering them in their daily 


press that they are extremely musical and show fine 


musical taste in shouting and whistling at singers they 
do not like ; but on the whole I prefer the public that 
attends the Promenade concerts and applauds what it 
likes and merely remains silent when something happens 
to be given that it does not like. It is not a public that 
buys cheap hearthrugs and has them made into over- 
coats ; but it comes in crowds and listens respectfully 
when the masterpieces of orchestral music are 
played. And never has it had such opportunities 
as Mr. Newman has afforded it lately. It is pretty 
and kind of us who write criticisms to say that 
there is too much Wagner and Tschaikowsky; but 
I have a private suspicion that Mr. Newman runs his 
concerts for the public that pays and not for the critics 
who don’t ; and ifthe paying public wants to hear the 
Pathetic symphony rather frequently it is quite easy for 
the critics to stay away. I have glanced through the 
bulk of the programmes given at Queen’s Hall since 
last August, and they seemto me wonderful. No other 
city in the world could support such a series of con- 
certs. Despite the assertions of my good friend Mr. 
James Huneker, there has been singularly little 
Mendelssohn. There may not have been enough 
novelties—but that is a question which I shall some 
day discuss more fully. The playing, so much of it 
as I have heard, has been excellent. I have had quite 
a debauch of concert-going lately, and after many 
months of French provincial opera I have found it 
exhilarating to hear the clean fresh tone of Mr. 
Wood’s strings, and the splendid attack, and the 
beautiful delicacy of the wood-wind. On Thurs- 
day night a disappointment was prepared for us: 
Richard Strauss’ ‘‘Don Juan” was put down for 
performance, but when we arrived at the hall it had 
been taken off the programme as ‘‘it was found 
this morning that sufficient time could not be devoted to 
rehearsal . . . for an adequate performance this even- 
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ing”. Shade of the late Mr. Cusins! What would he 
have thought, what do the present Philharmonic 
directors think, of considering ‘‘ sufficient” rehearsal 
necessary for any work, new or old? Well, Messrs. 
Wood and Newman were honest; and I can assure 
those who missed Mr. Strauss’ ‘‘Don Juan” that 
they did not miss a great deal. I have heard it, and 
clever though it is—nowadays one must say that all the 
works of Richard Strauss are clever—it is not beautiful, 
not artistic. We had an excellent rendering of the 
“Figaro” overture, and a middling one of the 
‘* Zauberfléte ” overture, and these more than com- 
pensated for theeabsence of Mr. Strauss. Mozart was, 
when all has been heard, the prodigious master of 
masters. When one listens to the tremendous opening 
of the ‘‘ Zauberfléte” overture one feels how little of 
real value has been done in music since he died. The 
Promenades come to an end to-night, and I am sorry 
for it and hope they will soon be started again, if only 
because one can hear music in comfortable circum- 
stances and smoke. 

Amongst my ‘‘ other ” concerts I find space this week 
to mention only one. It was given by the Irish Literary 
Society at S. George’s Hall on Monday evening. By 
far the most important item on the programme was an 
operetta called ‘‘ The Postbag ”, with a libretto by Mr. 
A. P. Graves and music, partly original and partly 
arrangements of old Irish songs, by Mr. Michael 
Esposito. There is not in it one song to be compared 
with ‘‘ The Sweet Lark ”, which was spoken about here 
some months ago, but there are lots of beautiful things. 
Mr. Esposito should publish the full score as soon as 
possible. On Monday the operetta was given with only 
piano accompaniment. Of Mr. Denis O'Sullivan there 
is only one thing to be said—he sang and acted with 
superb aplomb and humour ; and it ought to be added 
that he mounted the show excellently. Miss Evangeline 
Florence and Mr. Joseph O’Mara were also first-rate. 

J. F. R- 


‘ 


MR. SHAW’S TRAGEDY. 


promptest notice of ‘‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession ” 

would have been too late to guide anyone as to 
whether he should or should not go to see the play. 
And the belatedness of my notice matters the less 
because the play, though performed only twice, lives 
lustily in book-form, and will assuredly live so for 
many years. Not that it seems to me ‘‘a masterpiece 
—yes! with all reservations, a masterpiece”, as Mr. 
Archer hastily acclaimed it. Indeed, having seen it 
acted, I am confirmed in my heresy that it is, asa 
work of art, a failure. But the failure of such a 
man as ‘‘G. B. S.” is of more value than a score of 
ordinary men’s neat and cheap successes, even as the 
‘* failure” of a Brummell is worthier than a score of 
made-up bows in the gleaming window of the hosier. 
‘*Mrs. Warren” is a powerful and stimulating, even 
an ennobling, piece of work—a great failure, if you 
like, but also a failure with elements of greatness in it. 
It is decried as unpleasant by those who cannot bear to 
be told publicly about things which in private they can 
discuss, and even tolerate, without a qualm. Such 
people are the majority. For me, I confess, a play 
with an unpleasant subject, written sincerely and fear- 
lessly by a man who has a keenly active brain and a 
keenly active interest in the life around him, is much 
less unpleasant than that milk-and-water romance 
(brewed of skimmed milk and stale water) which is the 
fare commonly provided for me in the theatre. It 
seems to me not only less unpleasant, but also less 
unwholesome. I am thankful for it. 

Gratitude, however, does not benumb my other 
faculties. With all due deference to Mr. Archer, ‘* Not 
a masterpiece, no! with all reservations, not a master-. 
piece” is my cry. The play is in Mr. Shaw's earlier 
manner—his ’prentice manner. It was written in the 
period when he had not yet found the proper form for 
expressing himself in drama. He has found that form 
now. He has come through experiment to the loose 
form of ‘‘Czsar and Cleopatra”, of ‘‘The Devil’s 
Disciple”—that large and variegated form wherein 
there is elbow-room for all his irresponsible complexi- 
ties. In ‘‘ Mrs. Warren” he was still making tentative 
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steps along the strait and narrow way of Ibsen. 
exhaust a theme in four single acts requires tremen- 
dous artistic concentration. When theacts are split up 
loosely in scenes the author may divagate with im- 
punity. But in four single acts there is no room 
for anything that is not strictly to the point. Any 
irrelevancy offends us. And irrelevancy is of the 
essence of Mr. Shaw’s genius. Try as he would, 
in admiration of his master, he could not keep 
himself relevant to Mrs. Warren. We find him 
bobbing up at intervals throughout the play, and then 
bobbing down again, quickly, ashamed of himself. In 


the loose form which he has now found for himself he | 


can bob up as often as he likes, and always we are 


overjoyed to see him. 
we frownathim. We frown not merely at the waste of 


time, but also as at a breach of good taste. Mr. Shawis | 


a comedic person, Mrs. Warren a tragic. The Restora- 
tion is over, and no dramatist could treat her from any 
but a tragic standpoint. It is from this standpoint, of 
course, that Mr. Shaw has treated her. And thus we 
are jarred by the involuntary intrusions of Mr. Shaw’s 
self. They give a painful effect of levity, though we 
know well that nothing can be further from levity than 
the spirit in which Mr. Shaw regards his theme. 
Theme, spirit: that brings us to the root of the matter. 
The main secret of the play’s failure is that we have a 
comedian trying to be tragic. To create a tragedy, 
you must have a sense of that pity and terror which— 
**Agreed”, Mr. Shaw will interrupt ‘‘and I have 
nothing if not that sense. If you don’t find it 
in this play of mine, you must be blind”. ‘‘ Agreed”, 
I rejoin. But I proceed to suggest that a man 
may be more than a comedian in himself, yet fail 
to be tragic in dramaturgy, and that Mr. Shaw does 
not feel the pity and terror of life in the way 
that a tragic dramatist must feel it. His sense of 
it is a sincere and fine one. But it is the satirist’s 
sense. He is sorry for things as they are, and afraid 
of things as they are, and angry that they are not 
otherwise, and laudably anxious to reform them. His 
is a fine civic ardour, which I should be the last to 
disparage. But it does not constitute him a tragic 
dramatist. The tragic dramatist must feel pity and 
terror in a certain specific way. It is through the 
hearts of men and women that he must feel them. 
He must be able to see into their hearts, and show us 
what he has seen there. He must be able to create 
human beings. Comedy’s main appeal is to the 
head, tragedy’s to the heart. We can be intellectu- 
ally interested in figures that do not illude us as 
real, but we cannot feel for such figures. Thus , 
in comedy a subjectively created figure will do well 
enough, but in tragedy it is useless. Mr. Shaw cannot 
create a figure objectively, and thus he cannot commu- 
nicate to us through drama a tragic emotion. Tragedy, 
of course, can appeal not only to the heart, but also, 
incidentally, to the head. From the intellectual point 
of view, ‘‘Mrs. Warren” is, as I have said, a most 
stimulating affair. We admire the writer’s grip of his 
subject. We cordially agree with his views. We 
praise the trenchancy of his expression. A remarkable 
little pamphlet! We really must have it bound!... 
With a start, we realise that this is not a pamphlet 
whose leaves we are turning, but a play which is being 
acted. . . . Our mistake was rather a stupid one. For 
if this play had been a pamphlet, it would have been 
appealing to our hearts and our heads simultaneously. 
The fact that it appealed (despite its theme) only to our 
heads ought to have reminded us that it was an ill- | 
created tragedy. So tragic a theme could not other- 
wise have failed to touch us. 

In order to rouse public opinion against those 
economic conditions by which a Mrs. Warren is pro- | 
duced, Mr. Shaw, as dramatist, could not have chosen | 
a better means than that of juxtaposing Mrs. Warren 
with a grown-up daughter who is ignorant of her 
mother’s history and occupation. There you have the 
makings of a fine tragic conflict. Only it is necessary 
that the daughter should be of flesh and blood. And 
there you are bumped up against one of the limitations | 
in Mr. Shaw’s genius. Doubtless, Mr. Shaw will 
that Vivie is of authentic flesh and blood. I am read 
to believe that there may be, here and there, a well- | 


But in the old constricted form | 


To | | brought-up girl who would behave as (admirably, if 
' Mr. Shaw likes) Vivie behaves. 


Only, such girls are 
very rare, very abnormal ; and, in any case, Mr. Shaw has 
not succeeded in making this one seem like anything 
but a figment. created by him to show how, in his 
opinion, a girl in such circumstances ought to behave. 
But even if he had made her real, that would not be 
enough. The tragic dramatist must not only be able 
to make a character real: he must also be able to 
select the kind of character that is right for his 
purpose. In ‘‘Mrs. Warren”, obviously, the charac- 
ter of the daughter ought to be normal. Were 
she a normal girl, the situation would stir us to 
pity and awe. As she is but an unsympathetic 
figment dangled before our eyes, we are merely 
interested. The whole play becomes a mere academic 
debate. Mr. Shaw has called attention to certain 
things, and has moved a resolution, and we have all 


' voted for the resolution, and there is an end of the 


matter. Perhaps I go too far. The moving of a 
resolution does give a kind of artistic finish to a debate. 
But there is no kind of art in the conclusion of Mr. 
Shaw’s play. We leave Vivie Warren precisely the 
same as we found her. She has passed through her 
ordeal without turning a hair. At any rate, any hair 
that may have turned has been pressed back severely 
into its place. The girl is not at all to be pitied, and 
since we cannot pity her, we lose all the emotion that 
the play might have given us. As an acute critic, Mr. 
Shaw must have known that it was essential to his play 
that Vivie should be made human. The fact that he 
did not make her so proves that he could not. The 
fact that he could not puts him out of court as a tragic 
dramatist. As an acute critic, he has realised this 
third fact, and is acting accordingly—doing the kind 
of work that he ought to do, in the way in which only 
he can do it. I felicitate him. I felicitate everybody. 

A week or two ago, yearning for a Nationa! Theatre, 
Mr. Martin Harvey publicly spoke of the drama as ‘‘ an 
educational force”. Any student of the psychology 
of histrionism knows that to hold mimes responsible 
for what they say off the stage is almost as foolish as 
to credit them with meaning what they say on it. 
Moreover, the things said in an after-dinner speech by 
even a quite private person are not always endorsed by 
him on the chill, contracted morrow. Nevertheless, 
I am convinced that this utterance by Mr. Martin 
Harvey was sincere. His policy in the management 
of theatres does not belie him. It roundly corroborates 
him. From first to last—first to latest, rather—he 
has striven to teach us, and has taught us, how 
miraculously dull a thing melodrama may become in 
the hands of authors who are trying to accommo- 
date it to a poetic actor, and how miraculously 
cheap a thing that actor’s talents may become in the 
effort to meet these satellites half-way. In lugubrious 
tawdriness ‘‘ After All” is unmatched in all the series 
of Mr. Harvey’s productions. If you area ‘“‘ Harveyite”’, 
go to the Avenue Theatre. But if, like me, you admire 
Mr. Harvey’s talent so sincerely that you cannot bear 
to see him doing work which degrades it, do not go to 
the Avenue Theatre. 

In ‘* Mademoiselle Mars”, at the Imperial Theatre, 
you have an old-fashioned kind of intrigue executed 
with some neatness, though not with sufficient despatch. 
Mr. Lewis Waller is in it, impersonating Napoleon, and 
very like Napoleon he looks; but as the part is quite 
pertunctorily written, the result is not more convincing 
than it would be if Napoleon, coming to life, went on 
the stage and impersonated Mr. Lewis Waller. Mrs. 
Langtry, as Mademoiselle Mars, makes us think that 
Time must after all be a mere illusion. For she is as 


beautiful as when first we saw her, and as amateurish. 
Max. 


AMERICAN INSURANCE. 


S ae Report of the New York Life Insurance Com- 

pany for 1901 was published a few days after the 
year closed. This is a feat of book-keeping very similar 
in character to many other features of American insur- 
ance. Just as the New York Life is in a hurry to 
publish its account so is it in a hurry to get new busi- 
ness; the ee and circulars of the president of the 
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company, and other high officials are full of ‘‘ hustle ”. 
These men hustle their agents, and the agents hustle 
the public, and the new proposals come in in vast 
quantities. 

The officials of the American offices are highly expert 
at presenting their policies for sale in an attractive 
way. Most of the policies are really quite unattractive, 
and neither the bonus results nor the financial posi- 
tion of the company will stand comparison with the 
best British offices. The figures of the New York 
Life are of course huge. The premium income ex- 
ceeds £11,000,000, and the assets approximate to 
£,60,000,000, while the insurances in force amount to 
more than £ 280,000,000. Even the new assurances 
issued in 1901 exceeded £50,000,000. All this is very 
imposing, and is entirely successful from the point of 
view of the managers, whose chief aim is magnitude. 
The organisers of the company know very definitely 
what they are aiming at, hustle for it without ceasing, 
and accomplish their purpose; and for this they are 
fully entitled to admiration. 

To people who look at Life Assurance from a point 
of view quite different from that of the American com- 
panies it is a matter of regret that so much successful 
energy is expended on behalf of an unsatisfactory cause. 
Practically the whole business of the New York Life is 
life assurance with Tontine Bonuses ; and as we have 
frequently pointed out the whole extra premium which 
is paid to secure participation in tontine bonuses is not 
insurance but gambling, and is a pure bet that the 
policy-holder will survive the tontine period. The 
difference between non-profit and with-profit rates of 
the New York Life is more than 20 per cent. of the with- 
profit premiums, and as the premium income exceeds 
#,11,000,000, and as nearly the whole business 
of the company is Tontine insurance, it follows 
that fully 42,000,000 a year is being paid to the com- 
pany Ly policy-holders who are simply gambling to that 
extent. Ina great many cases the policy-holders are 
gambling at other people’s expense. If they paid their 
premiums for such policies as the majority of British 
offices issue, their families would fare a great deal 
better at their death than they do under New York Life 
policies, while in the event of the policy being discon- 
tinued, a heavy loss is incurred, especially during the 
early years of insurance. There are thus good reasons 
for regretting that companies which have attained such 
magnitude, and which work so successfully on the lines 
they have laid down for themselves, have engrafted on 
to the admirable system of life assurance the unhealthy 
development of tontine bonuses. 

When we examine the financial position of the New 
York Life we find that it does not compare favourably 
with that of the best British offices. The rate of 
interest earned upon the funds last year was only about 
44 2s. per cent., and as the company values all policies 
issued prior to 1898 on a 4 per cent. basis and all 
policies issued since on a 3 per cent. basis, the margin 
for surplus from this source is extremely small, as 
compared with the margin of about 1} per cent. which 
some British offices have. Again, the expenditure of 
the company is so high, being about 25 per cent. of the 
premiums, that the loading, or provision set aside for 
expenses, must be less than the expenditure that is 
being incurred. To put it perfectly plainly the New 
York Life to a great extent makes its profits by 
tontine policy-holders losing their bets; in other 
words by receiving from policy-holders large amounts 
paid in expectation of receiving benefits, which 
as a matter of fact a very large number of the 
policy-holders never receive. The best British offices, 
on the other hand, make their profits for the policy- 
holders by economy of management, thus letting the 
expenditure work out at much less than is provided 
for, and by gradually building up such strong reserves 
that they can assume a low rate of interest in valuing. 
liabilities, and derive a large surplus from the interest 
actually earned being greatly in excess of the rate 
employed in the Valuations. The proportionate surplus 
earned for policy-holders is of necessity far greater in 
British offices than in American. In the latter case 
some policy-holders fare very badly, that others may 
fare moderately well ; surplus is not earned by economy, 


obtained at the expense of policy-holders who die or 


surrender within the tontine period. In British offices 
the policy-holders are treated fairly all round and 
surplus is derived from economical management and 
financial strength. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SMALLPOX CRISIS.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEvIEw. 
29 Fitzroy Square, W., 27 January, 1902. 

S1r,—May I appeal to you, and indeed to all editors 
of first-rate reviews, to refuse in future to publish 
articles on this subject without the signature of the 
writer? Vaccination is not a policy : it is a prophylactic. 
From time to time you wish to place before your 
readers the latest results of expert investigation as to 
the value of that prophylactic. I contend that as it is 
impossible for the SatuRDAY REvIEW to make itself 
responsible for technical reports of this description, the 
reports should be signed. When I had the honor of 
acting as theatrical expert to the SarurDAyY REVIEW, 
I signed my reports. My successor does the same. 
Your expert in painting signs. Your expert in music 
signs. When Mr. Hudson deals with natural history 
for you he signs. When Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
writes on South America he signs. The public knows 
whose authority it is taking for statements and opinions 
on matters which lie outside the scope of your politics. 
The credit of the signatories is staked on every line of 
theirs that you print. 

Naturally, I am impelled to ask whether an outbreak 
of smallpox in London is a less serious matter than 
the Opera, than the last new fashionable comedy, than 
the Bond Street picture shows, than the habits of the 
thrush, than the state of public feeling in Buenos 
Ayres? Why may we not have the name of the 
‘gentleman on whose authority we are offered a series 
of assertions concerning vaccination which, if true, are 
of the most momentous interest and the most startling 


novelty ? First we had an article in which we were 
told, in the course of an exordium of the most im- 
| pressive pomp, that vaccination is a bacteriological 
| discovery. This may be true; but as it is put forward 
now for the first time, and is in flat contradiction to all 
the accepted authorities on the subject, references 
should be given to whatever recent and hitherto 
unpublished researches may be the basis of so un- 
expected a statement. So far, all the investigators 
have been agreed that the efforts made to place small- 
pox and vaccine variola on the same footing as diphtheria 
and tetanus, as diseases which have yielded a specific 
bacillus to the microscope, have utterly failed. The 
fact has been brought to common knowledge through 
the scandal caused by the freely expressed contempt of 
one of our most eminent bacteriologists for Jenner’s 
methods. You will see the dilemma in which this 
places your contributor. Either he is pretending to 
an expert knowledge of bacteriology and vaccination 
which he does not possess, or he believes so ardently 
in vaccination that he considers himself justified in 
deceiving us for our own good, and takes advantage 
of the anonymity of his article to make statements that 
he dare not make in any scientific journal over his own 
signature. 

In his article in your last issue, he mainly devotes 
himself to urging the Local Government Board to issue 
an assurance to the public combining ‘‘the frank 
admission that in the days of arm-to-arm vaccination, 
accidental inoculation with other diseases, although 
extremely unlikely, was theoretically possible ” with a 
statement that ‘‘the modern method ot glycerinated 
calf-lymph has now destroyed even the remote possibility 
of such extrinsic danger”. Will your contributor be good 
enough to give us his authority for this assurance ? 
_ The known authorities on the subject of glycerinated 

calf-lymph do not confirm it. Dr. Copeman, who, if 
not the inventor of glycerinated lymph, has at least 
brought it into common use and investigated it in the 
laboratory with the strongest interest in establishing 
its innocuousness, is quite explicit to the contrary. He 


or, to any great extent, from surplus interest, but is | describes how the glycerinated germs first multiply and 
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then almost disappear ; how certain pathogenic germs 

rish in the process and certain others do not; and 

ow the specific vaccine or variolous germ (if there be 
one) still eludes all attempts to detect it. He explains 
his simple method of obtaining lymph, not from cow- 
pox, but by taking human smallpox, in the shape of 
crusts from the hospital ships, and inoculating an egg 
with them, the contents of the egg after a period of 
decomposition changing into a lymph which, after 
passing through the calf, and thereby qualifying as 
calf-lymph, produces all the effects of Jennerian cowpox 
when used for vaccinating children. All this will be 
found in Dr. Copeman’s ‘‘ Milroy Lectures” on the sub- 
ject, one of the latest works available. Dr. Copeman 
does not say that glycerination destroys all pathogenic 
germs: he carefully mentions the germs it does destroy ; 
and gives the period at which the lymph, between the 
first multiplication of the germs and the final weakening 
of the vaccine, can be used with the minimum of risk 
and the maximum of efficiency. But as to putting 
forward such a statement as that of your contributor, 
that glycerination ‘‘ destroys even the remote possi- 
bility” of the lymph conveying pathogenic germs, 
neither Dr. Copeman nor any other expert has ever 
signed his name to such an assertion. Why, then, 
does your contributor make it? Has he improved on 
Dr. Copeman’s method of preparing the lymph? If so, 
can he guarantee that the lymph provided by the Local 
Government Board is all prepared according to his 
method and not according to Dr. Copeman’s ? 

Then again, as to ‘‘the frank admission”. What 
does he mean by the phrase ‘‘ theoretically possible” 
as applied to contagion through arm-to-arm vaccina- 
tion? Does he mean that though theoretically possible 
it never actually took place? If so, what is the 
necessity for calf-lymph, which is comparatively very 
expensive ? Need we spend money by the million to 
guard against a merely theoretical danger? If he 
means, on the other hand, that, though ‘‘ extremely 
unlikely”, it did take place, what does he mean by 
qualifying the possibility as ‘‘theoretic” ? And, either 
way, how does he reconcile the terms he uses with the 
report of the Royal Commission, which defends 
vaccination on the ground, not that its risks are 
theoretic, but that, though ‘‘ not inconsiderable” (we 
killed a child every week with the greatest regularity 
in the decade 1881-91) they are so much less than 
the risks of smallpox that it is worth while risking 
vaccination to make sure of escaping smallpox. 

Please observe that I am not raising the question of 
the efficacy of vaccination. I am raising the question 
of the responsibility of the persons who are permitted 
to flood the press with unsigned articles on the subject. 
And I challenge your contributor to escape from three 
alternatives. 1. He knows his subject, and has in- 
tentionally misled your readers. 2. He does not know 
his subject, and has imposed on the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
3. He is in possession of evidence for which he has 
given us neither his own authority nor anyone else’s. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 


|There is a fourth ‘‘alternative”, namely, that Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s zeal as an anti-vaccinator has so far 
outrun common discretion as to make him impute 
ignorance, imposition or dishonesty to the SATURDAY 

EVIEW, On grounds that we should be tempted to call 
stupid were Mr. Shaw a less brilliant man. His first 
ground is that we declared vaccination to be a bacteri- 
ological discovery. In the actual article (SATURDAY 
REVIEW, vol. xcii. p. 422) we wrote ‘‘ the production of 
immunity by vaccination, for long an isolated empirical 
result, hit upon by what may be called a happy chance, 
and at its inception out of line with what was known of 
diseases, has now by the vast growth of knowledge taken 
its place as one particular problem exactly congruous 
with the problems raised by study of the vast majority 
of diseases. Had Jenner not existed, were smallpox a 
new plague suddenly brought to Europe from some 
remote part of the earth, modern bacteriologists, from 
their knowledge of other diseases, would be seeking for 
some means of producing immunity much on the lines 
of Jenner’s empirical solution”. His second ground is 
a series of supposed paraphrases of extracts from Dr. 


Copeman’s ‘‘ Milroy Lectures”. In that volume 
(1898, p. 186) Dr. Copeman writes: ‘‘ Thus, by 
the methods described, glycerinated  calf-lymph 
can be prepared which becomes free from ex- 
traneous organisms, is available for a large number 
of vaccinations, at least 5,o0c from an average 
calf, and retains full activity for eight months.” 
Incidentally, we may add that Dr. Copeman’s in- 
oculation of a calf from an egg-culture of smallpox 
is not given as the method of obtaining lymph, but 
simply as one of a series of experiments that have been 
made in the course of the bacteriological study of 
smallpox, and Dr. Copeman gives definite reasons for 
not recommending it as part of the ordinary prepara- 
tion of the lymph. As to Mr. Shaw’s third ground, it is 
plain enough that there is an enormous difference be- 
tween the old arm-to-arm method in which the only 
precaution taken was the selection of apparently 
healthy children, and the modern method of glyceri- 
nated lymph, in which testing, purifying, retesting and 
repurifying are done. Mr. Shaw really need not be 
exercised about the signature to our articles on vaccina- 
tion. If he wants to fix responsibility, there is always 
the Editor, who undoubtedly must admit to being 
(according to Mr. Shaw’s trilemma) a deceiver, an 
impostor, or a dog in the manger, if the articles prove 
their writer to be one or all of these three.—En. S. R.| 


THE TRAINING OF ARMY OFFICERS. 
To the Editor of the SAaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Rossyvera House, Evesham, Worcestershire, 
January, 1go2. 
Sir,—I have read the very egoistic letter on the 
education of officers which Mr. T. M. Maguire contri- 
buted to your issue of the 28th December. I do not 
know why he thinks that I specially singied out his 
cramming establishment for attack in my letter which 
appeared in your issue of the 14th December. No reason- 
able person could possibly have come to the conclusion 
that the strictures which I passed on the evils of the 
cramming system were specially levelled against Mr. 
Maguire. But if he thinks that the cap fits and likes to 
put it on in public, it is not my fault. 
I maintain that, in spite of what Mr. Maguire says 
to the contrary, the cramming system leads to highly 
pernicious results. From Mr. Maguire’s letter it 


appears that he has educated the whole of the British 


army. That of itself is the most convincing argument 
against the cramming system. It has been patent to 
everyone during the course of the present war that our 
officers are not so well up in the details of their pro- 
fession as they ought to be. Such failings demonstrate 
the unsoundness of the methods of training officers 
hitherto adopted. 

I do not know why Mr. Maguire is so anxious for 
‘local habitations and names” to be published unless 
he is thinking of that elementary principle of mechanics 
in accordance with which one end of a see-saw must 
rise when the other descends. He probably thinks that 
if other members of the cramming confraternity are 
exposed, his own numbers will go up with leaps and 
bounds. 

Mr. Maguire uses your columns as a kind of pro- 
spectus for his academy and mentions, with much con- 
centrated essence of egoism, that some of his lecturers 
are the most original teachers to be had. Granting 
this, it does not necessarily follow that his pupils 
acquire originality of thought or action. It is not an 
axiom of education that original teachers produce 
original pupils. But since Mr. Maguire is so eager to 
make known the inner working of his establishment to 
your readers, I would like to ask him whether he includes 
the study of music in his curriculum. If so, that is the 
reason why his ‘‘distinguished” pupils find pianos 
necessary for keeping up their musical attainments 
when they are chasing Boer commandos. Did he treat 
the same ‘‘ distinguished” pupils to a luxurious table 
when they were being prepared for the army at his 
academy? If such was the case, many of them doubt- 
less found it necessary to recall the sweet memories of 
years passed at 12 Earl’s Court Square by transporting 
kitchen ranges over the veldt when attached to mobile 
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columns. I would also ask Mr. Maguire whether the 
letters ‘“‘ V.C.” and ‘‘D.S.O.” by which the ‘‘ distin- 
guished” pupils are designated are degrees given by 
him for a certain number of terms passed at his 
establishment, or whether they are identical with the 
decorations bestowed by His Majesty on the brave? 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
R. W. Coe. 


COMPULSORY SERVICE. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REeEvigEw. 


Vryheid, South Africa, 1gor. 

S1r,—About this time last year, I ventured to write a 
fetter to you on this most important subject. The lapse 
of a year has but strengthened the position of the 
advocates of compulsory service. I mentioned the 
weakness of the military situation, consequent on the 
insufficiency of our army; if this was true then, how 
much more so is it true now? Let us face the situa- 
tion. This war is still unfinished, and, in all proba- 
bility, wili not come to an end for another six or eight 
months at least. Even at the conclusion of hostilities, 
a very large garrison must be retained. 

Even to maintain our present strength, recruits are 
wanted in larger numbers than ever. Drafts are 
required each month for South Africa and India ; and 
we have seen that it has only been with the greatest 
difficulty that drafts have been sent out at all. As it is, 
the men forming these recent drafts have been of 
inferior physique, and the time for their training has 
been too short to fit them for their place in the fighting 
line. Trained soldiers are killed, invalided home, or 
come to the conclusion of their service : their places are 
taken by immature, partially trained boys from home. 
Again, the majority of regiments out here have been 
for two years, without a rest, on active service: they 
are worn out, and after all are not machines. It is, 
therefore, for many reasons imperative to relieve them. 
But where can we find regiments to take their place ? 

It is possible that we may have another war upon 
our hands: say we had one with Russia upon some 
Afghan question. In that case, we require about 
100,000 additional white troops in India, as well as 
men to replace casualties. Where are these men to 
come from ? 

The fact is that it is impossible for any thinking man, 
who understands the subject, not to arrive at one con- 
clusion ; and that is that our army is too small for its 
present duties. Even to carry on this war for two 
years, and to maintain an army of 200,000 in the field, 
we have had to obtain aid from the colonies, and to fall 
back upon auxiliary troops, whose proper duty is the 
home defence. The employment of auxiliaries abroad 
has many objections. To begin with, for the first three 
months they require much training—this is only natural ; 
and, in the second place, just when they are really good, 
they have to be relieved, and their places are filled by 
untrained men again. This present war is, luckily, a 
Zocal war, and so we have been able to take troops 
from India and the colonies. Could we do so in the 
unfortunate event of war with France and Russia ? 

I maintain that we must increase our army to at least 
half a million regular troops, who can be sent abroad 
when wanted. This granted, we arrive at the question 
of how to obtain these men. There are only two 
ways: the first is to pay the private soldier 3s. or 4s. 
a day, and all other ranks in proportion ; the second 
is by means of a two years’ compulsory service. The 
first is impossible, because it would throw such an 
enormous extra burden upon the tax-payer. The 
second, therefore, is the only possible way, if we wish 
to remain a Great Power. 

Let the music-hall jingoes, who shout in patriotic 
choruses, knowing full well the danger of shot and 
shell will never come near their precious skins, let all 
this type do their duty, instead of talking. Let them 
take up their share of the burden, and cease to hide 
their selfishness, and love of ease, under the cloak of 
liberty. The present Government, too timid to do 
what they know is the right and only thing, wait for 
the nation. If the patriotism of England is an actual 
living reality, and not a loud-voiced sham, let the 


nation force the Government to give us an army. At 


present, we have only the apology for one. 
I am, yours truly, ‘‘ REForM.” 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
7 Sloane Street, S.W., 24 January, 1902. 

Sir,—I see that Mr. Senator Tell of the United States 
house of (elected) lords, has attacked England in the 
vilest of language. He pronounces that by shooting 
Commandant Scheepers, ‘‘ England has been guilty of 
a vile assassination ”. 

Now, personally I as an individual, think the shoot- 
ing of Scheepers was a mistake. He was young and 
incapacitated by illness, and moreover, I am not sure 
if he did anything to merit death. But, I wish to point 
out, the love and affection that our ‘‘ dear cousins” 
bear towards us. I wonder how many men they have 
shot in the Philippines, without even the formality of 
atrial. Yet these men too were fighting for what they 
thought to be their country. If we therefore are 
assassins, what epithet belongs to the ‘dear 
cousins ” ? 

One thing however is pleasant to reflect upon. 
It appears from Lord Cranborne’s revelations, made 
perhaps to atone for his father’s unlucky phrase, that 
England was not alone in her abandonment of Spain 
in the Spanish-American war. England of course 
sinned most, as Spain was her old ally, and on 
England therefore fell the severest punishment. We 
earned, Mr. Editor, the contempt of the world, and 
especially of the United States. That of the world in 
general was but platonic; but the United States, being 
a practical nation, administered theirs a tergo with 
aboot. And we were rightly served. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


‘BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH SEAS.” 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW. 
Christ Church, Oxford, 30 January, 1902. 
Sir,—Your notice of my book, ‘‘ Britain and the 
British Seas’’, for which I thank you, contains one 
statement requiring correction. Your reviewer speaks 
of my book as to some extent a joint work, and then 
assigns the authorship of eight of my chapters to three 
contributors. In justice to these gentlemen and to 
myself, will you allow me to state the facts? The 
whole volume is from one pen. Seven of my chapters 
were very kindly read in proof by two friends, from 
whom I was glad to accept several valuable criticisms. 
Two other friends made suggestions in conversation or 
by letter which I felt it my duty to acknowledge. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
H. J. MAcKINDER. 


ORDER AND PROGRESS IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Eccles, 14 January, 1go2. 

S1r,—It is to be feared that a stunting process has 
been forced to some extent upon primary education by 
the material conditions under which this important 
work has been carried on. I remember hearing from 
one who had been present at a school concert at which 
the pupils were all massed in a body that the discipline 
among the children was perfect: ‘‘ They sat like 
statues the whole time”. Some teachers are very 
skilful in producing this sort of quasi-hypnotic state 
among their pupils and having thus ‘‘ got order” they 
begin to ‘‘teach”. Unfortunately the conditions of 
work in many primary schools make the possession of 
some such power necessary to a teacher. The result is 
that as matters are, originality is too exciting to be 
encouraged and surtout point d’enthousiasme has to 
be accepted as a counsel of despair. It is very difficult 
for a body of workers accustomed for years to bow 
before the shrine of Results to see things as they are ; 
but matters will soon assume their true proportions if 
governing and examining bodies show clearly that 
they no longer judge by the mistaken standards of an 


obsolete system.—I remain, yours faithfully, 
Frank J. ADKINS. 
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REVIEWS. 
AN EXOTIC POET. 


‘*Poems.” By Arthur Symons. 2 vols. London: 
Heinemann. 1902. Ios. net. 
ROBABLY most of those whe care to read reviews 
of poets will remember Taine’s eloquent perora- 
tion to his history of our literature and the elaborate 
comparison there made of Tennyson with De Musset. 
From Tennyson making himself happy in a ‘‘ house 
full of books in a garden of flowers ’’—the critic does 
not say ingloriously happy but that is more or less 
what he means—his fancy transports us to Paris. He 
shows us his own Parisians sitting round little marble 
tables in a pandemonium of noise and glare—the dust of 
the boulevard settling on the very ices which they eat. 
And thereafter perhaps in the grey Parisian dawn is 
enacted some such tragedy as that of De Musset’s 
Rolla. Taine eyeing the feverous city, and thinking of 
the poet whose daily walk it was, admits that the com- 
fortable kind of people who listened to Tennyson might 
be worthier folks in a way than his own bourgeois and 
bohemians, but when it came to poetry give him Alfred 
de Musset. 

We have had and still have among us poets—exotic 
poets as we may call them—who share the predilections 
of Taine and perhaps it may be said that of such is 
Mr. Symons. As he put it in a stanza which he has 
not here reprinted— 


‘* Seek her not there; but go where cities pour 
Their turbid human stream through street and mart 
A dark stream flowing onward evermore 
Down to an unknown ocean; there is Art.” 


Or as we read in these volumes— 


** My Paris is a land where twilight days 
Merge into violent nights of black and gold, 
Where it may be the flewer of dawn is cold ; 
Ah, but the gold nights and the scented ways!” 


And then after the fierce midnights and famishing 
morrows we get the not uncustomary sequel of pietistic 
frenzy. ‘‘I have prayed to God”, says one of these 
Souls in the Balance— 


‘* T have prayed to Him, He has heard ; 

But He has not answered a word ; 

My soul walks robed in white among lilies and 
palms, 

And she hears the triumphing psalms ; 

But louder than all, by day and by night, she hears 

The dogs’ yelp in her ears ; 

And I know that my soul one day shall lie at their 
feet 

And my soul be these dogs’ meat.” 


It does not take much discernment to see the power 
and the poetry of verse like this and it is in no special 
spirit of flippancy that we think of Lord Reggie in 
‘*The Green Carnation”. ‘‘ Sometimes I like to sit at 
home after dinner and read the ‘ Dream of Gerontius’, 
I love lentils and cold water. At other times I must 
drink absinthe and hang the night hours with scarlet 
embroideries.” Nevertheless there comes to be a great 
sameness in the perpetual ringing of these two changes. 
These flowers of evil and of remorse have been 
previously and elsewhere on view and we cannot think 
it altogether beside the mark to point out that they are 
hot-house exotics. Mr. Symons has complained—and 
up to a point we quite sympathise—that critics when 
they are offered a rose complain that it is not a violet, 
but, on the other hand, if, as M. Zola said and as Mr. 
Symons seems to agree, art is life seen through a 
temperament it becomes of interest to determine 
what the temperament is and of importance to 
consider whether we find it congenial. There are 
undoubtedly passages here which even latitudinarian 
critics may find quite the reverse. Prudery is always 
trying to goad and disgust thinking Englishmen 
into a blank denial that any such thing as impro- 
priety exists at all and as for the word ‘ improper ” 
prudery has made it almost too ridiculous to use in 
print, and yet short of exaggeration we do not know 
what other epithet to apply to the opening lines of such 
a poem as ‘‘ The Rapture”. In the eighteenth-century 
phraseology it is not ‘‘ proper in a poet ” to write thus. 


Even Ovid (when he wrote in the first person) stopped 


in the first person is a form of kissing and telling 
which good poetry has for the most part avoided. One 
thinks of Rossetti, but then—well—Rossetti was 
Rossetti—and the famous nuptial sonnet was at all 
events impersonal in form. As for the peasant lovers 
of early Scotch song their naiveté saves them from 
reproach. It seems odd that a mere question of gram- 
matical person should make all the difference—we can 
only say that to our thinking it does. 

Toa French ear our poetry often seems overloaded 
with ornament and detail—in the topsy-turvy phrase of 
the ancients “‘ frigid ”—or, as Dr. Garnett has it, ‘‘an 
assemblage of purple patches upon a core of perishable 
wood —the very definition of a scarecrow”. Con- 
versely French verse often seems to us thin, threadbare, 
and merely rhetorical. We are made spectators of the 
moods of the mind and seldom of any definite images 
which may put us back into touch with our daily life. 
To a Frenchman this way of talking would seem quite 
ludicrously materialistic. Nevertheless whether or not 
it is the proper business of poets to ‘‘ number the 
streaks of the tulip” it is what our English poets have 
been doing for us from time immemorial. In England 
we hear one poet saying—‘‘I know him February’s 
thrush ”—and another—“ It is the Lesser Celandine ”— 
whereas in French verse we have mostly to be content 
with the vague abstractions Birds and Flowers. And 
so naturally enough in the Gallic verse of Mr. Symons 
we get little of that minute handling of outward things 
of which detached passages show that he is very far 
from incapable. 

** Cool little quiet shadows wander out 

Across the fields, and dapple with dark trails 
The snake-grey road coiled stealthily about 
The green hill climbing from the vales.” 


That landscape (from Arques) is surely very vivid and 
it does not stand alone. Beyond love and landscape 
(mostly of the vaporous mocturne order) Mr. Symons. 
has the third theme of beggars and vagrants and his 
writing about them is often true and touching. But on 
the whole the despairful monotony of this book and the 
limitation of its outiook would be almost too much for 
us if it were not for the poet’s mastery of metre which 
is to our thinking so great that it is difficult not to read 
any of these poems through to the end. We said 
something of this in connexion with Mr. Symons’ last 
volume and also of his introduction of the French 
Alexandrine, and we may add that we ventured on that 
occasion to remind the poet that ‘‘ Mater Lilium” was 
not Latin for ‘‘ Mother of Lilies”. In re-writing the 
word he has contrived oddly enough to be wrong 
again—yet, for a man may fail in grammar twice and 
the third time may prosper, we look forward hopefully 
to his next edition. 

The poem which we shall end by quoting is not we 
think specially characteristic of Mr. Symons’ individual 
metric gift—we quote it just because it appealed to 
us as a flawless piece of writing : 

‘* A little hand is knocking at my heart, 

And I have closed the door. 
‘ I pray thee, for the love of God, depart : 
Thou shalt come in no more.’ 


‘ Open, for I am weary of the way. 
The night is very black. 
I have been wandering many a night and day. 
Open. I have come back.’ 


The little hand is knocking patiently ; 
I listen, dumb with pain. 

‘ Wilt thou not open any more to me ? 
I have come back again.’ 


‘ I will not open any more. Depart. 
I, that once lived, am dead.’ 
The hand that had been knocking at my heart 
Was still. ‘And 1?’ she said. 


There is no sound save in the winter air 
The sound of wind and rain. 

All that I loved in all the world stands there, 
And will not knock again.” 


We wonder whether that will affect our readers as it 


did us. If Mr. Symons knew but one half how much 


short with a ‘‘ cetera quis nescit?” Erotic reminiscence: 
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we were moved by the pathos of these lines he would 
not only forgive us for demanding violets when he 
gives us tiger-lilies, but would join us in the reflexion 
that as with poets so with their occasionally unsym- 
pathetic critics there is much in the homely wisdom of 
the populace that ‘‘ it takes all sorts to make a world ”. 


A DRAWING-ROOM HISTORIAN ON 
CAROLINE. 

‘Caroline the Illustrious. Queen Consort of George II.” 
By W. H. Wilkins. London: Longmans. gol. 
36s. 

HOUGH in material interests England benefited 
on the whole from the accession cf the Hano- 
verian Dynasty and the triumph of the Whigs the 
country certainly did not gain anything thereby in private 
or public morality. The statesmen with a few excep- 
tions were more corrupt, the clergy more worldly. The 


worship of brutal common sense became more avowed, | 


the deadness to all things spiritual more widespread, 
the coarseness of tone and speech more pronounced. 
It would be unjust to attribute this general degradation 
solely to our Hanoverian kings. Yet that they 
contributed to it cannot be denied. Though both 
George I. and George II. discharged the peculiar and 
to them strange duties of an English constitutional 
sovereign with some fidelity, their private virtues 
were confined to truthfulness, honesty, justice and 
personal courage. 

George I., says Mr. Wilkins, ‘‘ was ungraceful in 
person and gesture, reserved and uncouth in speech, 
and coarse and unrefined in taste. He was profligate and 
penurious even in his profligacy ’’, and, we may add, he 
displayed his absence of refinement in the choice of his 
mistresses. 
and unlike his father he had no manners.” If his son 
had a somewhat better address he shared his father’s 


penuriousness, his ignorance and his ill-temper. He was 


vain and selfish. He had no taste for literature or art. 
Although he was more fortunate in his marriage than 
George I. and to the last respected and admired his 
wife, he was fully as unfaithful to his marriage bed. 
His mistresses were better looking, not better women. 
The morals of the Courts of both these Kings, if not 


so flagrantly indecent as those of the French Court at | 


the time, were far more coarse and for that reason more 
repulsive. 

It is the history of the Courts of these two Kings, 
during the life of Caroline of Ansbach that Mr. 
Wilkins has undertaken to set forth in these two 
volumes, and he is fully justified in taking her as the 
central figure of his picture. Of the few public figures 
who rise above a degrading atmosphere this remark- 
able woman stands pre-eminent. Caroline Wilhelmina 
was the daughter of John Frederick Margrave of 
Brandenburg-Ansbach, a member of the younger 
branch of the Hohenzollerns of Brandenburg, by his 
wife Eleanor Erdmuthe Louisa, daughter of the Duke 
of Saxe-Eisenach. She lost her father at the age of 
four. On the death of her mother in 1696 she was 
left an orphan of thirteen years of age to the guardian- 
ship of Frederick III., Elector of Brandenburg and 
subsequently first King of Prussia, and spent some 
years at the Court of Berlin. She thus came under the 
influence of two of the most remarkable women of their 
day, Sophie Charlotte wife of the Elector King and her 
mother the Electress Sophia of Hanover, both of whom 
profoundly influenced her character and her destiny. 
From them and from their faithful friend the philosopher 
Leibnitz she acquired a love of literature, philosophy 
and theology, which never deserted her; while the 
ambitious Electress Sophia, who chose her as the bride 
of her son the future George II. of England, strengthened 
that love of power which she perhaps inherited with her 
masterful Hohenzollern blood, and which henceforth 
became the determining motive of her life. With this 
end in view she identified herself heart and soul with her 
husband’s interests, and sought to lead him while she 
appeared to follow. She flattered his vanity by leaving 
every question ostensibly to his judgment. She never 
obtruded her own opinion. With her attention apparently 
riveted on her knitting, answering orly when she was 
questioned, she waited calmly for the decision which 


‘*Unlike his mother he had no learning, | 


since it was founded on her own advice she rarely had 


reason to dispute. ‘‘She managed the deified image” 
says Lord Hervey ‘‘ as the heathen priests used to do 
the oracles of old, when kneeling and prostrate before 
the altars of a pageant god they received with the 
greatest devotion and reverence those directions in public 
which they had before instilled and regulated in private ”. 
In the year 1717 the long-standing jealousy between 
the Prince of Wales and his father led to an open 
rupture and the Prince was banished from S. James’. 
The irate father insisted on retaining the custody of his 
grandchildren but still offered the Princess Caroline a 
shelter under the paternal roof. The offer was in- 
dignantly rejected. ‘‘Cette diablesse Madame la 
| Princesse’’, as her father-in-law called her, declared that 
| her children were ‘‘ not as a grain of sand as compared 
to her husband” and abandoned even her new-born 
babe. Meanwhile though faithful herself, she not only 
acquiesced in her husband’s infidelities but with amaz- 
ing complaisance consented to be the confidante of 
his amours and even the friend of his mistresses. 
By these and other means she gained complete con- 
trol over the Prince, a control to which the death of 
her father-in-law in 1727 at last gave a wider sphere. 
Motives of self-interest may have been the original 
cause of her support of Sir Robert Walpole, for he had 
promised to obtain for her a substantial jointure, yet 
for the continuance of that support we must look to 
deeper causes. Although Walpole did not share her 
taste for literature there were many points of contact 
between them. Caroline was not shocked by his 
cynicism nor by his want of refinement, and she was 
_ shrewd enough to apprehend that the security of her 
_ husband’s throne and, we may add, the welfare of 
| England, depended largely on his skill. To Sir Robert 
therefore she gave her genuine adhesion, and between 
_them they successfully managed the King. ‘‘ The 
Prime Minister” says Mr. Wilkins ‘‘ would have a 
conference with the Queen overnight, and the next 
‘morning, when he was summoned by the King, Caroline 
| would as if by accident enter the royal closet. She 
would make a deep obeisance, and humbly offer to 
withdraw. The King would tell her to stay : she would 
take a chair, occupy herself with knitting or something 
| of the kind, and apparently take no interest in the con- 
versation. The King would ask her opinion. ‘I under- 
| stand nothing of politics. Your Majesty knows all’, 
_she would modestly answer. Delighted with this 
| tribute to his powers George would press for an answer 
_ to his question, and then the game of hoodwink would 
begin. From certain secret signs agreed upon between 
her and Walpole, the Queen spoke or was silent, gave 
a qualified opinion or expressed herself plainly. It was 
all so well managed that neither the King nor other 
ministers present, if there were any, noticed the least 
thing. Walpole played with his hat, fidgeted with his 
sword, took snuff, pulled out his pocket-handkerchief or 
plaited his shirt frill; each detail of this dumb show 
had its secret meaning”. During the later absences of 
the King in Hanover the Queen and the ministers were 
able to act with greater independence, but even then 
her shrewdness did not desert her. She generally 
retired to the comparative quiet of Kensington Palace, 
and scrupulously avoided any show of state which 
might excite the jealousy of her absent husband. 
Convinced of Walpole’s statesmanship she gave way 
to his judgment when it differed from hers, and if the 
initiation of any line of policy more often came from 
Walpole than from her she may at least claim a share 
in its success. Whether, had she lived longer, Walpole 
would have succeeded in retaining power may be ques- 
tioned, but no one can doabt that the King and the 
country would have benefited from her counsel amidst 
the confusion and the weakness which followed his 
retirement. We may hesitate to adopt the attribute 
of the ‘‘ Illustrious” given her by the Court chaplain 
in his funeral sermon. Mr. Wilkins’ readers will 
scarcely realise from his pages the cynicism and the 
want of refinement which disfigure an otherwise noble 
character, and to compare her as Mr. Wilkins does to 
Elizabeth or to Victoria is simply absurd, for she 
had neither their opportunities nor their position. 
But we must expect some exaggeration from the pen of 
a biographer and the estimate formed of her character 
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is on the whole a just one. The book is not en- 
titled to be termed a complete history of her times. 
No attempt is made to explain in detail the serious 
problems of foreign policy which were afoot. Though 
it is somewhat fuller on internal questions, no person 
could gather from Mr. Wilkins’ pages an adequate 
view of the state of parties at the time, or of the 
social, constitutional or economic condition of the 
country. He deals more especially with the domestic 
life of his heroine, with the family quarrels or the Court 
intrigues, and the Court pageants. 

Undoubtedly anyone who desires thoroughly to grasp 
the innerness of these matters would spend his time 
more profitably in reading the contemporary Memoirs 
of Lord Hervey, or the Letters of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu and the Diary of the Countess Cowper. For 
ourselves we object to this class of book altogether— 
because it discourages the ordinary reader from going 
to the original authorities himself. Unfortunately it is 
an age of bookmaking, and the demand of the public, 
or the publishers, for this kind of work is insatiable. 
In the case before us no doubt the contemporary autho- 
rities might shock our susceptibilities by their coarse- 
ness and their plain speaking, while Mr. Wilkins has 
so bowdlerised his extracts that his book may lie on any 
— among “‘ elegant extracts” and ‘‘ morceaux de 
salon”. 


THE EARLIEST GOSPEL. 


** The Earliest Gospel.” By Allan Menzies. London : 

Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
Berm fresh and vigorous study of S. Mark’s Gospel 

is a work of unusual interest. It is written from 
the point of view of an advanced criticism, and with a 
severe concentration upon the particular type of por- 
trayal which is characteristic of the earliest, simplest 
Gospel. S. Mark is studied as he is ; every opportunity 
to complete his narrative from the other sources which 
have preserved the belief of the apostolic age is reso- 
lutely declined. From this treatment there emerges a 
human Christ, who learnt to realise His Messiahship 
only imperfectly and by slow degrees, who expected 
His return to take place immediately after His death, 
and the Kingdom of God to be erected at the same 
time. The prophecies of the final signs (ch. xiii.), and 
the warnings of persecution to come, are derived, the 
former from an apocalypse addressed to Christians 
living in Judza before the siege of Jerusalem, the 
latter from disciples who placed in Christ’s mouth 
admonitions suitable to the position in which they found 
themselves at a later age. Professor Menzies does 
not deny that a more transcendental conception of the 
person of Christ exists in other sources. This concep- 
tion is supposed to have arisen in the following manner: 
** Jesus once believed in as Messiah, the record of His 
life necessarily assumed more and more of a Messianic 
colouring. The glorified figure once believed in. . . 
the earthly narrative was insensibly idealised to accord 
with such conceptions ; the human Jesus tended to be 
transformed intoa Being all powerful and all knowing ”. 
It is added that the tradition was put in shape ‘‘ under 
an ideal impulse”, in other words, under the inspiration 
of the Spirit of Christ. Thus we are to conclude that 
the earliest Gospel, rigidly interpreted, barely, if at all, 
admits that belief about Christ’s person and work which 
is presupposed, for example, in 1 Thessalonians, the 
first extant Christian document, written within twenty- 
five years after the Ascension, almost twenty years 
before A.D. 70, the date which Professor Menzies 
assigns to S. Mark. Is this a fair account to give of 
the earliest form of the Gospel which we possess? We 
believe that a less negative criticism, a more sympa- 
thetic insight, would pronounce a different verdict. It 
is of course true that S. Mark portrays the ministry 
mainly under its human aspect, that is what gives his 
narrative its peculiar value. The human figure is drawn 
with the utmost distinctness ; the action is rapid and 
lifelike; beyond doubt the claim to Messiahship is 
marked by a fine reticence and unobtrusiveness ; but in 
the background of the picture there is a ‘‘ distance ” of 
which we catch glimpses now and again. It is 
a nice question of textual criticism whether the 
title ‘‘Son of God” should be allowed to stand in 


chap. i. 1; but there are other expressions which are 
not open to this kind of uncertainty, ‘‘the Son of Man 
hath power upon earth to forgive sins”, ‘‘ My words 
shall not pass away ”, ‘‘the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister, and to give His life a 
ransom for many”. Statements of this character Pro- 
fessor Menzies will not allow to the earliest Gospel ; 
they are Pauline, they spring, not out of the history, 
but out of later reflexion upon the history. We are 
bold enough to say, however, that they are fully 
endorsed by the evangelical tradition preserved by the 
other synoptists. The relation of the Son to the Father, 
though not prominent in S. Matthew and S. Luke, may 
be discerned throughout their narratives; and in S. 
Mark it finds expression on one occasion, ‘‘ of that day 
or that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father”. Another 
crucial saying is the verse, ‘‘ There be some of them 
that stand by, which shall in no wise taste of death, till 
they see the kingdom of God come with power”. 
According to Professor Menzies this could not have 
been spoken by Christ, because He expected the Coming 
to occur ‘‘ if not before His death at least very shortly 
after”, whereas these words postpone it to a time when 
most of His followers would be dead, though some 
would survive to see it in their old age. A more natural 
interpretation has been proposed recently by Dr. 
Sanday; the coming of the Kingdom of God may 
well refer to the coming of the Spirit of God, which 
is equivalent to the coming of Christ Himself—‘‘ that 
great influx of Divine powers and energies which dates 
from Pentecost’’. 

Professor Menzies invites us to study S. Mark apart 
from dogmatic prepossession. We need not be scared 
by the word. To do justice to the earliest Gospel full 
weight must be allowed to the sum of evangelical tradi- 
tion. Taken as a whole, this tradition, which supple- 
ments while it includes S. Mark, leads up to that doctrine 
of Christ’s person upon which Christianity is based. 
Professor Menzies’ study of S. Mark is not unlikely to 
create an impression which will be gravely in error if it 
be not remembered that the earliest Gospel is by no 
means the same thing as the earliest form of Christian 
belief about Christ. S. Mark indeed is chiefly concerned 
to record the earthly life of Our Lord ; but he does not 
bring his Gospel to a close until he can record the 
resurrection of the earthly life ; and that is sufficient to 
prove that he shared the full belief of the early days. 


GREECE BEFORE GREECE. 


‘“*The Oldest Civilisation of Greece: Studies of the 
Mycenzan Age.” By H.R. Hall. London: Nutt. 
155. 

RECENT discoveries have opened out a new world 

of cuiture and civilisation in the eastern basin of 
the Mediterranean. First the excavations of Dr. 

Schliemann at Troy and Mycene, and last but not 

least those of Mr. A. J. Evans in Crete, have shown us 

that there was a Greece before the Greece of classical 
literature, a Greece which in some departments of 
artistic work attained as high a level as the Greece of 
later days. The old legends which had been dismissed 
to mythland have turned out to be substantially true ; 
the sea empire of Minos and the glories of Agamemnon’s 
kingdom have been unexpectedly vindicated by archzo- 

logical research. The story of this resurrection of a 

lost world of art and culture is a fascinating one, but 

the materials for telling it are scattered and imperfect, 
and fresh additions to our knowledge are continually 
being made. 

Mr. Hall’s attempt to make the story intelligible to 
the general public should be received with gratitude. 
It will come as a revelation to many readers who have 
not followed the progress of recent archzological dis- 
covery in the Levant. He has collected his facts with 
the industry and enthusiasm of youth; there are few, 
however remotely connected with his subject, which 
seem to have escaped him. But it is also with the self- 
confidence of youth that he has enounced his opinions 
about them, and older archzologists will be inclined to 
smile at a good many of his criticisms and dogmati- 
cally expressed views. Nor are the facts themselves 
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always correct. The late date to which he would 
bring down the latest phase of the ‘‘ Mycenzan” culture 
rests upon evidence which has been shown to be 
valueless. Mr. A. J. Evans has disposed of that portion 
of it which is supposed to be derived from certain 
excavations in Cyprus, while Professor Petrie has 
similarly disposed of the other portion of it which is 
based on the questionable testimony of Egyptian 
fellahin. 

Nor is Mr. Hall very happy in his Assyriologic 
references. Jensen is perfectly right in stating that 
Dagon, who is a well-known figure in Babylonian 
mythology, was not a fish-god, and Sayce is equally 
right in his reading of the Tell el-Amarna tablet in 
which he sees the name of the Ionians. If Mr. Hall 
had looked at Knudtzon’s corrected copy of the latter 
text he would have found that the cuneiform characters 
are Yi-va-a-na and not Yi-ba as he imagines. His 
supposition, moreover, that the Babylonian name of 
Syria was Akharru ‘‘the West” is similarly belated ; 
the name, as is now well known, is really Amurrfi, the 
country of ‘‘the Amorites”. The seal-cylinder from 
Curium, again, on which the name of the Babylonian 
king Naram-Sin occurs, so far from belonging to ‘‘ the 
seventh century” B.c., is more than a thousand years 
older; though in either case nothing is proved by it 
either for or against the theory of an early Babylonian 
occupation of Cyprus. Mr. Hall, however, seems 
to feel a special animosity towards Naram-Sin 
and his father Sargon of Akkad, whose annals, 
verified as they have been by recent discoveries, are 
nevertheless described as ‘‘a series of omens derived 
from observations of the moon, illustrated by excerpts 
from legendary accounts of the doings of Sargon and 
Naram-Sin”! In these annals or ‘‘ excerpts”, by the 
way, it is stated according to Mr. Hall’s own rendering 
that Sargon ‘‘traversed the Sea of the West” which 
certainly would more naturally signify crossing the sea 
than merely ‘‘ coasting along the Palestinian littoral ”. 
In saying, on another page, that ‘‘ no trace of a Semitic 
idiom has been found among the languages of Asia 
Minor” Mr. Hall has forgotten the existence of the 
Cappadocian cuneiform tablets, and there is no Tell 
el-Amarna tablet which makes the Danuna “‘a tribe of 
Canaan”. Alashiya, moreover, as Maspero has pointed 
out, can hardly be the island of Cyprus. In fact, 
wherever Mr. Hall leaves his own subjects and ventures 
on unfamiliar ground the statements he makes, in spite 
of the assurance with which they are expressed, are as 
often wrong as right. How does he know, for 
instance, that the golden calf of the Israelites was “‘ an 
Egyptian god”? Were the calves set up by Jeroboam 
at Dan and Bethel also Egyptian gods? And ‘‘the 
famous” Lemnian inscription was not ‘‘ discovered by 
Pauli”, nor is it Phrygian. It is written, it is true, in 
the letters of the Phrygian alphabet, but the language 
is a form of Etruscan. 

Enough of fault-finding, however. Errors are in- 
evitable where so large a body of facts and details 
is brought together and they do not affect the main 
purpose of the book. They are mentioned only because 
of the dogmatic tone which pervades the volume and 
might lead the unwary reader to believe that its author 
is flawless. A more serious failing is that Mr. Hall 
has not risen in it to the height of his subject. His 
English style needs improvement, and he has failed to 
emphasise what is, after all, the most interesting and 
important lesson to be learnt from the recovery of the 
‘*Mycenzan” culture. It has taught us not only that 
there was a Greece before the Greece we used to know, 
but also that the art and culture of the classical age 
were as much a renaissance as the art and culture of 
modern Europe. Greek classical art we are beginning 
to learn did not spring into existence full-grown like 
Athene from the head of Zeus; it was essentially a 
re-birth inspired by the spirit and inheriting the traditions 
of a culture that had bloomed and decayed centuries 
before. Some of the intaglios found in Crete are quite 
equal to the best work of the classical period, and 
though the ‘‘ Mycenzan ” age produced no Pheidias its 
architecture and frescoes are startlingly modern. The 
Dorian invasion must have been to the world of the 
Levant what the irruption of the northern barbarians 
was to the world of the Roman empire, and iust as the 


traditions of Greek and Roman civilisation lingered 
through the Middle Ages, so the traditions of 
‘* Mycenzan” culture and power filtered through the 
Homeric age into that of Solon and Peisistratus. 

This introduces a question difficult to answer. 
Were any of the representatives of the ‘‘ Mycenzan” 
culture Greeks in one sense of the word? That is 
to say, were they Greek-speaking? Mr. Hall 
assumes in the earlier chapters of his book that 
they were so, and there is much to be said for his 
view that the dominant class were of Aryan origin and 
identical with the Achzans of Homer. But if so, it is 
hard to see why he should refuse to allow that 
‘* Phoenician” words like shdriis *‘ gold” could have 
been borrowed by the speakers of a Greek dialect in the 
Mycenzan age. One of the Greek words for ‘‘lion” 
certainly appears to have been adopted by them from 
the language of Canaan while they were still in a 
country in which lions were to be found. Babylonian 
influence in Canaan, and therewith a knowledge of the 
Babylonian language, went back to the time of Sargon 
of Akkad, B.c. 3800, and already in the age of the Tell 
el-Amarna tablets not only was the ‘‘ Phcenician” 
language spoken in Palestine but the Phoenician cities 
were rich and powerful and possessed of fleets of ships. 
Indeed there are no traces of any other language being 
spoken in the country unless it were Babylonian ; even 
the Amorites are shown by their proper names to have 
used it, and the Amorites are proved by their portraits 
on the Egyptian monuments, Mr. Hall notwithstanding, 
to have been non-Semitic in race. 

In conclusion a protest must be raised against Mr. 
Hall’s estimate of the comparative value of the literary 
and the archzologic record. He seems to assume that 
it is only the archeologist who has to form working 
hypotheses and connect his facts together by the help 
ofatheory. But the historian who works from literary 
material has to do precisely the same. And the chief 
difference between the two is that whereas the 
archeologist gets his facts at first-hand, the historian 
has to depend upon hearsay evidence. A potsherd or 
inscription is a solid and tangible fact ; the often con- 
flicting narratives of ancient writers, on the other hand, 
offer an unlimited field for theory and polemics. Had 
Mr. Hall insisted on the imperfect nature of the 
archeological record he would have been nearer the 
mark ; as distinguished from the literary tradition it is 
broken and fragmentary, though even the literary 
tradition is often more perfect and continuous in appear- 
ance than it is in actual fact. 


SONS OF THE SWORD AND OTHER NOVELS. 


‘Sons of the Sword.” By Margaret L. Woods. 
London: Heinemann. 1go1. 6s. 


Mrs. Woods (whom, we are told, large sections of 
the public confound with Mrs. Henry Wood) as a 
novelist combines the somewhat diverse qualities of 
versatility and self-restraint. Her stories have treated 
of village life in Oxfordshire, of polite society in Swift’s 
day, of the contemporary travelling: circus: they all 
bear the mark of study, observation, and a high sense 
of literature. In her latest book she turns to Spain 
during the early part of the Peninsular campaigns, a 
field almost untilled by English writers of fiction, 
whose interest in that country seems to date from 
Wellington’s successes. Mrs. Woods shows us a 
beaten sullen Spain, where Joseph held a mock-court 
overshadowed by his great brother, where the French 
occupied cities and fortresses, plundered convents, and 
were murdered whenever they strayed from their lines, 
where Sir John Moore’s daring feint at invasion in 
force had not yet reached its tragic end. Her heroine, 
an Irish girl of good stock, ‘‘ détenue” in France after 
the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, attempts to rejoin 
her friends with the British army, is captured and 
recaptured, meets with many surprising adventures 
among French and British soldiers and Spanish 
guerilleros. It is a strange setting for the romantic 
escapades of an innocent girl with strong ‘‘ sensibility ” 
and a dash of coquetry. Her fate links her in many 
odd ways with a young French colonel of distinguished 
gallantry in more than one sense, and for a time brings 
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her close to Napoleon, whose charming ways with the 
sex Mrs. Woods draws with merciless accuracy. As a 
novel of mere intrigue and adventure the book has 
decided merits, though one may deprecate the undue 
use of coincidence. But as a study of some very real 
aspects of Napoleon’s character, of the spirit of his 
army, of the nature of guerilla war, ‘‘Sons of the 
Sword” must take a high rank amongst historical 
novels. It is a novel without a hero—which in this 
genre we count for merit—-and such an episode as the 
meeting of Miss Dillon with Sir John Moore will live 
in readers’ memories. 

“God Wills It!” By W.S. Davis. New York and 

London: Macmillan. 6s. 

The Mediterranean countries in the time of the First 
Crusade offer excellent material for romance, and on the 
whole this story makes effective use of it. The 
struggles of the period, in which priests and pirates, 
Normans and Byzantines and Moslems from three 
continents all take their part, are sketched with vigour 
and colour, while there is a substratum of well- 
digested historical knowledge. The author describes 
his book as ‘‘a tale of the days of faith ”—the faith, 
as the title-page aptly quotes, of those who ‘‘ waxed 
valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens ’’; and the state of society which made the First 
Crusade possible is drawn with vividness and discrimi- 
nation. For treatment in fiction a subject of this kind 
stands in strong need of some element of relief, and in 
the present instance neither the historical setting nor 
the threads of the love story supply this quite effec- 
tively. The reader misses such interludes as those 
between the struggles, meutal and physical, in ‘‘ Here- 
ward the Wake”. But the fact that the book suggests 
the comparison at all is enough to attest real merit. 


‘*The House on the Scar.” By Bertha Thomas. 
London : Chatto and Windus. gor. 6s. 

This tale of South Devon will hardly win for Miss 
Thomas the rank among novelists which her friends 
have predicted for her. There is some real pathos, and 
a little mild laughter; the thoughts are obvious, and 
the incidents conventionally melodramatic. The book 
is redeemed from insignificance by the character of the 
hero, David Ferrier, who is too strong and consistent 
for his environment. 


THACKERAY AND OTHER REPRINTS. 

“Vanity Fair” (3 vols.). “Pendennis” (3 vols.). By William 
Makepeace Thackeray. London: Dent. Igo!. 3s. net 
each volume. 

“The Virginians.” By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 39. 6d. 

“ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” By John Bunyan. 2 vols. London: 
Newnes. 1902. 6s. net. 

“Sandra Belloni.” “Evan Harrington.” By George Meredith. 
London : Constable. 1902. 2s. 6d. net each. 

“The Master of Ballantrae.” By R. L. Stevenson. London: 
Cassell. 1901. 6d. 

Reprints of eighteenth century fiction or of stories of that age 
written by writers of the nineteenth century are very much in 
demand to judge by the numbers of new editions, some of them 
very tasteful, which continue to appear. The eighteenth 
indeed seems to be quite one of the centuries of the moment 
from a literary point of view. It is as well for Carlyle’s peace 
of mind that he did not live to see Mr. Austin Dobson and 
many others scarcely less attractive always encouraging half 
the non-Philistine world to set great store by what he furiously 
described as “swindler century”. We sometimes have been 
visited by slight doubts as to whether the eighteenth century in 
town and country in England had in reality that alluring 
atmosphere of leisure and charm in which we move when in the 
company of Mr. Dobson and his school ; whether the country 
gentlemen looked quite so wholesome and whether the bonnets 
and dresses of the lasses suited them quite so invariably as 
Mr. Hugh Thomson and Mr. C. E. Brock would have 
us believe. But, whatever the reality, we are quite 
content on the whole with the eighteenth century as the 
artists and the essayists and foreword writers, such as 
Mr. Dobson, and, we think we may now add Mr. Walter 
Jerrold, depict for us. It is a kind of loving, very friendly 
history they make on our behalf: and it is so good to 
escape for a little while now and then from the garishness of 
to-day and make a trip to that refreshing region of romance. 
Messrs. Dent invite us to make such a journey by their new 
edition of “The Prose Works of William Makepeace 
Thackeray”, the first six volumes of which (“Vanity Fair” 


and “ Pendennis”) have now been published. It is true that in 
“ Pendennis” and “ Vanity Fair” one does not get more{than 
three-quarters of the way ; but does that much matter? Is not 
“The Mall, Chiswick, June 15 18—’, the address and |date 


over the irreproachable Miss Pinkerton’s billet, quite as restful 


and practically as far off as the dates we have in the books in 
which we have glimpses of Mr. Addison or Dr. Johnson ? 
This new edition has distinction. The shape, the light- 
ness, print, paper and illustrations—Mr. C. E. Brock is only 
second to Mr. Hugh Thomson in his book pictures of eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth century life—and the end papers 
are in good taste. Mr. Jerrold edits the venture ; and it is 
interesting to recall the fact that Thackeray himself was at one 
time employed as the artist for Douglas Jerrold’s “ Men of 
Character ”. 

Messrs. Macmillan too are beginning to be busy with 
Thackeray. Their first volume, uniform with their three-and- 
sixpenny edition of the works of Charles Dickens, is “The 
Virginians”. This volume contains Thackeray's illus- 
trations, the frontispiece being “The Family Pew”. “The 
Virginians” first came out in 1859. eee 

In the “Caxton Series” Messrs. Newnes have now issued 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress” in two volumes. The artist is Mr. 
E. J. Sullivan. His draughtsmanship is of course very strong, 
but here he seems to us out of his element. The end papers 
—which are not by Mr. Sullivan—are more like wall papers. 

The two latest volumes in Messrs. Constable’s half a crown 
(net) edition of the works of Mr. George Meredith ate 
“Sandra Belloni” — originally “Emilia in England” and 
“Evan Harrington”. We are not yet quite at home with the 
India or very fine paper, which various publishers are now 
using for their reprints of English classics. It is large, but it 
also strikes us as being a little dazzling. However this is a 
neat edition and is sure to be welcomed. 

Messrs. Cassell issue a sixpenny edition of “The Master of 
Ballantrae”, to which Mr. T. Cartwright supplies notes and a 
glossary. It is one of their “ Books for Scholarship Students 
and Pupil Teachers”: the other volumes, we notice, include 
“The Coming of the Kilogram” by Mr. Arnold Forster, M.P., 
and “A Complete Manual of Spelling”: so that Stevenson is in 
very scholastic company this time. In the glossary we learn 
that “alien” means “foreign” and “furtive” “ stealthy”. We 
knew that before ; but may confess that we could not for the 
life of us have answered offhand that a mohkur equalled 
one pound nine shillings and twopence farthing : and we hope 
we shall soon forget it. The man who gets up a thing of that 
sort, unless he is concerned in numismatics, is a greater terror 
than he who can say off the dates of the kings of England. 
Why did Mr. Cartwright do this thing? 


Briton’s First Duty: the Case for Conscription” in a new and 
sixpenny edition. The list of those who have contributed to Lord 
Newton’s Fund is a strong and representative one including 
such names as Sir J. Wolfe-Barry, Mr. Clinton Dawkins, the 
Hon. L. W. Rothschild, the Duke of Norfolk, Sir Robert 
Giffen, Colonel Brookfield, and Mr. Justice Bigham. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Die Frauenfrage: thre Geschichtliche Entwickelung und thre 
wirtschaftliche Sette. By Lily Braun. Leipzig: Verlag 
von S. Hirzel. 1go1. M. to. 

This large and solid volume treats its complicated theme 
with exhaustive thoroughness. It deals with it historically, 
analytically, statistically, and never enigmatically. Here are 
no hysterical heartrendings, platform outshrieks, Ibsenite 
morbidities, or the like. It is all sheer hard fact, and though its 
excessive length may sometimes make the reviewer regret that 
the “ Woman question” reaches so far back and forwards, yet 
it is often fascinating and always informing and suggestive. It 
will remain the classical work on its many-sided subject. 
There are two distinct problems in connexion with that subject 
which ought to be kept and treated apart. The first js the 
educational problem. That a woman should be educated fully, 
widely, and freely is for our generation a trujsm, and all the 
learning in the world (of which some half pervades this volume) 
while it heightens the contrast between the past and the 
present, is quite unnecessary for a thesis which now needs no 
such elaborate justification. Nor is her right to her own 
earnings and to the disposal of her property in need of vindica- 
tion, or even of comparative analysis. No modern doubts it ; 
and even the ancients had ceased to treat women as chattels, 
even when most of them claimed the might of the stronger over 
the heritage of the weaker, and styled it law. 

But the second problem is more complex. It is that of 
woman’s unrestricted competition with man. It touches her 
nature and capacities as well as the influence which she has 
hitherto exerted over the other sex. And when the subject 
widens into its effects on the “proletariate”, we grow more 
deeply involved. Is woman’s competition to be “ protected” 
(and this begs the question of her capacity) or is there to be, so 
to speak, “free trade” in the servitude which is its upshot ? 
There are one or two considerations that we think Frau Braun 
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has not met successfully or has impatiently rejected, which 
we should like to press home before approaching her own 
elucidations. 


divided by nature from man. _If she pursues, in her competi- 
tion with him, such avocations as prevent her intelligent atten- 
tion to her children, she impairs her home, and indeed the 
present base of society. For this hypothesis implies one of 
two alternatives. Either man must perform the work of the 
home, in which case he could no longer do the great work of 
the world, and the existing order would be destroyed. Or there 
must be some device of communism “phalansteries ” or what 
not, for the training of all children in common; the parental 
influence would be withdrawn, the home would cease to 
exist, its pleasures alike and its responsibilities would perish, 
and it would be a new and, to our thinking, terrible world. 
Moreover, the first alternative itself suggests a pertinent argu- 
ment. If man cannot combine the real management of business 


with the thorough discharge of domestic duties, how should | 


‘SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 


woman, inherently the weaker vessel, (though this our author 
denies) be able to cope with the double strain ? 
labour is a law of life. It is no good to argue from the home- 
neglecting, fashionable fribbles and justify the neglect of home 
for work, by the neglect of it foridleness. That is the argument 
from abuse to use, which is never valid. And once more, as 
regards the first alternative again, if man were obliged to 
attend to the home (which is absurd, even in the Herodotean 
instance) he would either, in the result, abstain from the 
marriage which thus stultified his powers ; in which case the 
race would dwindle; or—to assume the impossible—if he 
acquiesced, a social revolution would happen which would 
eventually abolish the home. So that the maintenance of the 
home is the real point at issue. 

And next, as regards feminine capacity, so far from having 
ever displayed conspicuous power in public life, women have in 
the main failed to exhibit it even in sedentary professions. 
There has never been a supreme painter or musical composer 
in the sex. There has never been a really great poet, and, 
with-perhaps three striking exceptions, none of them contem- 
porary, there has never been a feminine genius in fiction. As 
executants women excel. ‘Talent abounds. 
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dramatic and musical interpreters have been women. As | 


inspirers.of movements, and sympathisers with ideas they are 
paramount ; and this is a splendid sphere. But they have 
never yet proved themselves pre-eminently creative. 

The historical review displays insight and great learning. 
The author begins with primeval woman and shows how 
her motherhood gave her a place before her wifehood was 
dreamed of, and yet how she was deprived of her mother 
rights. She shows how in the East she was part of a “state- 
in-itself’—the family (p. 11) ; how in Greece (and Frau Braun 


writes as a profound scholar) she became, after Solon’s law 


against the unmarried, a domestic force as wife, and as 
“ Hetaira” often a force in public life. She shows in a very 
striking passage (pp. 18 and 19), that, in Rome, she became 
the victim of the gradual distaste for manual work which how- 
ever made her husband, philosopher, artist, poet, warrior and 
statesman, and when she was not restricted, turned her, in the 
ennui of wealth to wanton indulgence, while the poor slave 
woman became merely the minister of pleasure. The average 
woman was at best the matron, and at worst a toy. But she 
also gives examples of her worthier life in the Augustan age. 
(Continued on page 150 ) 
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Very interesting too, is her account (p. 26) of the influences of 
early Christianity on woman. She points out that it was the 
secure hope of the approaching end of the world that improved 
the lot of all those, woman included, in subjection. She 
further most truly shows that it was in moral not practical 
equality that Christianity, which inculcated no emancipa- 
tion, first dignified the womanhood which it later came to 
adore. And as time went on, in the early middle ages, she 
tells us how the cloister improved the education and the 
capacities of such as preferred its asylum to dependence ; though 
she also shows (p. 33) how the priestly influence depreciated 
womankind, arguing in the schools even “if she had a soul”. 
She shows from the old gravestones the medieval ideal of 
woman,—“ Men must win, but women must spin”, and how 
her fate tended to become the slave of work or wantonness. 
She enters even into the population figures of the fifteenth 
century, and proves how the females outnumbered males 
(p. 45); and then she exhibits the bracing influence of the 
“guilds” of women workers on their condition, which one 
hundred and fifty years sufficed completely to undo by the 
outcome of machine labour (p. 51). She next takes in great 
detail and with surprising knowledge the intellectual progress 
of women from the fifteenth century onwards. She cites the 
Italian “Salons” of the Renaissance, Christine de Pisani’s 
“La Cité des Dames”, Mademoiselle de Gourney, Montaigne’s 
adopted daughter, Anna Lefébvre and many others, though in 
England she curiously enough omits Lady Jane Grey and 
Queen Elizabeth ; but she also proves that the circle of cultiva- 
tion was narrowed to coteries and seldom diffused: it was a 
vogue, not a fashion. 

Her researches are equally enlightening when she reaches 
the close of the eighteenth century (p. 73). Mary Otis Warren 
and Abigail Smith Adams, in America, Mary Wollstonecraft in 
England, the more bacchanal Olympe de Gonges and Rose 
Lacombe in France were the pioneers of the movement, which 
is of course traced in Germany. Nor are earlier examples 
forgotten such as Madame de Maintenon (p. 102). Of Napoleon, 
she says that in woman he only descried the possible mothers 
of heroes. We may add that in her allusions to the earlier 
portion of the century she entirely omits both Swift and Atter- 
bury, the former of whom was the most consistent champion of 
the higher education of women on record; while the latter 
prompted the scholastic schemes of “ Molly ” Astell. She 
notices in the first portion of last century the mixed American 
schools of Horace Mann, the enterprise of “Dr.” Elizabeth 
Blackwell, and in 1847 Legouvé’s lectures in the “ Collége de 
France” (p. 115) she follows the development of education and 
emancipation in every country and every colony. She then 
grapples with the statistics of labour in a very —_ _ 
elaborate chapter (p. 177), giving the tables of wages and 
portions of each ; she enumerates the rise of those m 
“ guilds ”—the women trades-unions. She investigates (p. 189) 
the social conditions which have contributed to feminine free- 
dom, under which she ranks the bicycle (p. 189); and she 
takes the school statistics to prove the superior minds of girls, 
though she fails to add (p. 201) that if the average boy is slow, 
he matures better in knowledge as a rule, and in action is 
almost always readier. 

Finally she begins (p. 209) the saddest and most serious 
half of her book, that “of proletariate woman-labour”. We 
have no space to detail the minute statistics which she gives 
of the awful degradation, which woman’s unrestricted com- 
petition has involved. She gives (p. 486) a comparative table 
of the protective enactments in various countries for women- 
workers. Its tale is still lamentably incomplete, and most 
difficult of effective completion under existing conditions. The 
general plight of the lower grades of workers reads like a stifled 
moan of despair. With some justice does Frau Braun observe 

. 556) 
< Without woman labour the present capitalism cannot exist, 
and would dwindle if it were removed. But the labour of 
women digs the grave for the old form of the family, shatters 
the convictions of morality on which the code of middle-class 
society is reared and impairs the very existence of man, the 
condition of which is healthy motherhood. _ If mankind is not 
itself to begin to cease, it must give up the capitalist system.” 


Deutsche Rundschau. January 1902. 

Rather a heavy number. There is a paper on Herman 
Grimm, a third instalment of Oldenberg’s Literature of Old 
India, an article on Prussian tariff policy since the foundation 
of the Zollverein by Graf v. Rantzau, the twenty-fourth chapter 
of the novel “Friendship” by Hirschfeld, a story by Helene 
Raff, a contribution to the History of Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century by Hartwig, and the usual literary notices ; 
altogether rather a “ Royal Society evening” sort of number. 
But of literally royal society there are two interesting and 
lighter essays. One on Herder and the Duchess Louise by 
Bojanowski, and another treating of the correspondence of 
Frederick William III. and Queen Louise during the trans- 
actions at Tilsit in 1807 by Paul Bailleu. We usually enjoy 
the “ Rundschau”. but this time our pleasure is tempered by 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION 


2 vols. large post Svo,. 18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON |. 


INCLUDING NEW MATERIALS from the BRITISH OFFICIAL RECORDS. 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A. 
Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 


“To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best Life of Napoleon yet 
ublished is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the task has 
Son attempted. His work, though open to some criticism, has very high 
positive merits, one of them being the fact that he forms a deliberate scheme 
and adheres to it.......Mr. Rose seems to have read everything bearing on his 
subject, and to discriminate wisely as to the value of the authorities. In_par- 
ticular he has for the first time thoroughly explored the English Foreign Office 
Records. Tne information which he derives from them serves in general to 
confirm the views held by the majority at least of competent judges. English 
policy during the great struggle which arcse out of the French Revolution, 
was, as it has usually been, honest and sound in purpose, but too often ill- 
managed and weak in its method........ Mr. Rose excels in the difficult art of 
stating complicated matters briefly and yet clearly.......Best of all, perhaps, is 
his chapter on the schemes for colonial expansion which Napoleon set on foot 
as soon as France was at peace; it is admi-:ably clear, and contains much that 
will be new to most readers. Mr. Rose is equally successful in his military 
narrative, a subject which is especially difficult to treat both briefly and lucidly. 
Hie always sees the essential points, and never includes needless details, though 
here and there an additional fact would have made the whole more easy of 
comprehension .....We do not know where else to find a series of great military 
operations described so well and also so concisely......Nothing, for instance, could 
be better than the pages in which he describes and comments ou the d.ath - Pitt.’ 
imes. 
“Within its very wide limits this work—we have no hesitation in saying it—is 
amongst the strongest, most enlightened, and, best of all, most reasonable 
biographies of the giant that have been written; and indeed in impartial:ty it 
haps surpasses them all. No one can read through its vigorous pages without 
eling himself engaged at onc: and admiringly by the historiographic, picturesque, 
and analytic qualities that combined to their making. It is rare to find the 
scholar, the political specialist, and the descriptive war correspondent in one; 
yet Mr. Rose will thrill you in battle no less than he will impress you in = 
utlook. 
“* As a literary composition the work deserves high praise. It is written through- 
out with great spirit, and with that nameless art which chains us to the page, even 
when the particular matter in hand is not the most interesting.”"—.S ‘andard. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


A. W. KINGLAKE: a Biographical and 
Literary Study. By Rev. W. TucKWELL, Author of ‘* Tongues 
in Trees,” ‘‘ Winchester Fifty Years Ago,” ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Oxford,” &c. With 5 Portraits. 


SECOND IMPRESSION.— Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
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CALVERLEY. Complete in 1 vol. With a Memoir by Sir 
WALTER J. SENDALL, G.C.M.G., Governor of British Guiana ; 
and Portrait. 


**None of the cheap reprints so prevalent of late has given us more unalloyed 
pleasure."—Morning Post. 


6 vols. crown Svo. with Maps, 6s. net each. 
Vol. VI. contains a New Bibliography and Full Index. 


from the Fall of Constantinople. By THoMAs HENRY Dyer, 


the Nineteenth Century. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 


6 vols. feap. 4to. 15s. each. 
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is now ready. Other Volumes in the press. 
The plays may be had separately, viz., Frogs, 10s. 6d. ; 
Ecclesiazusx, 7s 6d. 


Small 4to. £1 Is. net. | 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. In 


Norman, Plantagenet, and Tudor Times. By Lerd RONALD 
SUTHERLAND Gower, F.S.A. With 38 Photogravures and | 
16 Half-tone Illustrations. | 
Vol. If. STUART and HANOVERIAN TIMES. [J ¢he press. 


“There was abundant room for a book such as this, which is at once handy, 
authoritative and ciscriminatyng .....A solid, scholarly and admirably written con- 
tribution to our knowledge and appreciation of a unique landmark in the evolution 
of our race.” Standard. 

“ A full, detaileu, and richly illustrated history of the Tower, and of the events 
connected with it, such as Lord Ron:Id Gower has given us, is therefore a book of 
no ordinary interest.” /ames's Gazette. 


250 Copies only. «Imperial gto. £2 2s. net. | 


THE CHATSWORTH VAN DYCK 
SKETCII BOOK. By Lione, Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A., 
Directur of the National Portrait Gallery, London, Surveyor of 
the King’s Pictures and Works of Art. Printed on Hand-made 
Paper, with 47 Collutype Plates. 

*,* The drawings in this celebrated Sketch Book will here be 

reproduced by permission of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., 

for the first time. 


Lorsdon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. | LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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LL.D. Third Edition, Revised and Continued to the End of | 


The Greek Text revised, and a Metrical Translation on Opposite | 
Pages, together with Introduction and Commentary. By | 


| 
| 
THE PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
| 


Messrs, LONGMANS & C0.’s List. 


With 40 Illustrations from Photographs. 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 


TWO WINTERS IN NORWAY: 


Being an Account of Two Holidays spent on Snow-shoes and in 
Sleigh-driving, and including an Expedition to the Lapps. 


By A. EDMUND SPENDER, B.A. Oxon. 

‘* An amusing and instructive record of winters spent in one of the 
nearest and most accessible of playgrounds for those who yearn for an 
annual certainty of unthawed ice and snow that is not murky slush.” 

Daily Mai. 


CLASSIC OF THE PRAIRIES.” —SPECTATOR. 
THE GREAT DESERTS AND FORESTS 


OF NORTH AMERICA, By Paut Fountain. With a Preface by W. H. 
Hupson, Author of *‘ The Naturalist in La Plata,” &c. vo. gs. 6d. net. 
Per: This book deserves a place among the classics of reflection, travel, and scenery 
in North America. The style is simple, the matter ample, and the treatment 
sincere." "— Spectator. 


MR. E. F. KNIGHT’S BOOK ON THE VOYAGE OF 
THE OPHIR.” 


WITH THE ROYAL TOUR: a Narrative of 


the Recent Tour of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall through Greater 
Britain, including His Royal Highness’s Speech delivered at the Guildhall, 
December 5, 1001. By E F. KNIGHT, Special Correspondent of the 
Morning ost accompanying the Royal Tour, Author of ‘‘Where Three 
Empires Meet,” &c. Published under the auspices of the Victoria League. 
With Map and :6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


STUDIES IN IRISH HISTORY AND BIO- 
GRAPHY. Mainly of the Eighteenth Century. By C. Lirron FALKINER. 
Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 

ContTents.—The Grattan Parliament and Ulster—The Earl-Bishop of Derry-- 
Lord Clare—Castlereagh and Ireland in 1798—Plunket and Roman Catholic 
Emancipation—Sir Boyle Roche—Thomas Steele— Ihe French Invasion of Ireland 
in 1798. 


TRIBAL CUSTOM IN ANGLO-SAXON- 
LAW : being an Essay supplemental to (1) “‘ The Englisk Village Commu- 
Tribal System in Wales" By Freperick Seesoum, LL.D., 

VO. IOs. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from the 


Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. By MANDELL CREIGHTON, 
D.D., late Lord Bishop of London. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. By Sir 
WILLIAM Witson Hunter, K.C.S.1I. Vol. I. Introductory to the Over- 
throw of the English in the Spice Archipelago, 1623. With 4 Maps, 8vo. r°s. 
Vol. Il. To the Union of the Old and New Companies under the Ear! of 
Godolphin’s Award, 17¢8. 8vo. 16s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. By 


J.W. Mackait. With 2 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other Illustrations. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. ros. net. 


A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE THE MUSICAL BASIS OF VERSE: a Scien- 


tific Study of the Principles of Poetic Composition. By J. P. Dauney. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. By Wacter Ramat. 


With a Frontispiece, *‘ Under the Dock Leaves,” from a Drawing by Ricnarp 
Dove. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES. 
(NEW VOLUME.) 


CIVIL ENGINEERING AS APPLIED IN 


CONSTRUCTION. By Leveson Francis Vernon-Harcourt, M.A., 
mayen Author of ** Rivers and Canals,” &c. With 368 Illustrations. 
vO. 14S. net. 


CoxTents. — Materials, Preliminary Works, Foundations, and Roads—Railway 


Bridge and Tunnel Engineering —River and Canal Engineering—Irrigation Works 
| —Dock Works and Maritime Engineering—Sanitary Engineering. 


TYPICAL MODERN CONCEPTIONS OF 


GOD; or, The Absolute of German Romantic Idealism and of English 
Evolutionary Agnosticism. With a Constructive Essay. By Joseri 
ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, Prefessor of Philosophy in Hobart Colleze, U.S. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 


Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D. 
Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. 


THE PERSONAL LIFE OF THE CLERGY. 


By the Rev. ArrHur W. Rozinson, B.D., Vicar of Allhallows Barking by 
the Tower. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE MINISTRY j|OF CONVERSION. By 


the Rev. A. J. Mason, D.D., Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge and Canon of Camerbury. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. . 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


CHARLOTTE. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of ‘‘ Mr. Smith,” ‘‘ Lady Marget,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
*,* This Volume has not appeared in Serial form. 
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“MR, MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 17. FEBRUARY, 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES— 
THE LORDLIEST LIFE ON EARTH. 
ON THE LINE. 

EUROPEAN EXPANSION IN ASIA—2/4/0X8 F. VOUNGHUSSAND, 
CLE. 


PUBLIC HOUSE TRUSTS—7//£ Z4RL OF CARLISLE. 
BRITISH INDUSTRY AND THE WACE NEVILLE, 
K.C 


CORONATION PEERACES—/. “ORACLE ROUND. 

THE SCANDAL OF THE MUSEO DI VILLA CIULIA—-:¢-D/70%. 

STATION STUDIES: I.—IN EAST AFRICA 4 OFFICLAL. 

ART AND THE PUBLIC MONEY“ 22X4A\DER /. FINDERG. 

THE STORY OF A FAMOUS BOTTICELLI 
HORNE. 

MRS. GALLUP AND FRANCIS BACON LANC. 

THE KHAN AND HIS SON—2/44S/ GORK). 

THE DEATH OF ADAM—ZAURENCE SINVON. 


A NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 
THE TRIAL OF MAN: an Allegorical Romance. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. {Just out. 


OLD DIARIES, 1881-1901. By Lord RonaLp 


SuTHERLAND Gower. With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

[ Ready next week. 
Lord Ronald Gower has selected from the diaries kept during the last 2 years 
passages relating to the distinguished people of the time whom he met in this 
country and abroad. These include reminiscences of H.M. Queen Victoria, H.M. 
the King, the Empress Frederick, and other Members of the Royal Family . and 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


A Bar-Lamb’s Ballad Book Evelyn Underhill), Kegan Paul, 
Is. net. 

A Dream of Realms Beyond Us (Adair Welcker). San Francisco : 
Cubery and Company. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Antiquary, The (Vol. XXXVII.). Stock. 

British Constitution and Government (Frederick Wicks. Sixth 
Edition). Simpkin, Marshall. 2s. 

Grundbedingungen der Gesellschaftlichen Wohlfahrt (von Samuel 
Révai). Leipzig: Verlag von Duncker und Humblot. 


How to Enter the Civil Service (Ernest A. Carr). Grant Richards. 


2s. 6d. 


| La Chronique de France. Paris: publi¢e sous la direction de Pierre 


among others, Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gadstone, Prince Bismarck, Ouida, Sir J. | 
Millais, Lord Rosebery, John Bright, Tissot, Mr. Swinburne, Lord Wolseley, Sir | 


Arthur Sullivan, J. A. Symonds, and Sir Henry Irving. 


SPEECHES ON CANADIAN AFFAIRS. By 


Henry, 4th Eart or Carnarvon. Edited by the Hon. Sir Roperr G. 
Hervert, G.C.B. With Map-. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 


de Coubertin. 

Lean’s Royal Navy List (Januaryy-1902). Witherby. 

Musical Directory Annual and Almanack (1902). Rudall, Carte 
and Co. 3s. : 

Parliament Past and Present (Part I.). Hutchinson. 7d. 

Principes de Droit Public et Constitutionnel (par V.-E. Orlando. 
‘*Manuels Elémentaires 4 l'usage des Etudiants en Licence et en 
Doctorat en Droit”). Paris: Fontemoing. 

Railway Finance, British (W. W. Wall). Richards. 6s. net. 

Railways, American, Report on the Working of (Lieut.-Col. W. V. 
Constable). Eyre and Spottiswoode. 

Teachings of Dante (Charles Allen Dinsmore). Constable. 5s. net. 

Thackeray's Works: Vanity Fair (3 vols.), 9s. net; Pendennis 
(3 vols.}, Qs. net. Dent. 

The Beloved of Hathor and the Shrine of the Golden Hawk (Florence 
Farr and O. Shakespear). J. Watkins. 2s. 
University of Pennsylvania Catalogue, 1901-1902. 

Published by the University. 

With Steyn and De Wet (Philip Pienaar), Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY:—The Fortnightly 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6d. ; The Monthly 
Review, 2s. 6a. ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d.; The School 
World, 6a. ; The United Service Magazine, 2s. ; The Empire 
Review, Is.; Temple Bar, 1s. ; L’Occident (Paris), tfr.; The 
Shorthand World (No. I.), 4¢.; The Sunday Magazine, 6d. ; 
Good Words, 6¢.; Macmillan’s Magazine, Is.; The Century 
Illustrated Magazine, Is. 4¢.; S. Nicholas, 1s. ; Crampton’s 
Magazine, 6¢. ; Harper’s Monthly, ts. ; The Cornhill Magazine, 
1s. ; Longman’s Magazine, 6¢.; The New Liberal Review, Is. ; 
The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d. 


Philadelphia : 


NOTICES. 


The Terms of Subscription to the’ SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£e& & 
One Year ... I10 4 
Half Year... 2 oi5 2 
Quarter Year... O07 1 


Chegues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 


| Strand, London, W.C. 


GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 


RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFfrerep AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 


Sent gratis and post free to any address 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
Gerrm.un, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would te glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The ABC of Table Tennis. 


By C. G. EAMES. 
UNIFORM WITH 


The ABC of Bridge. 


By E. A. TENNANT. 


SECOND AND REVISED EDITION NOW READY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


New Novel by Mrs. G. S. REANEY. 
THE ROMANCE OF AN EMERGENCY. 


Price 6s. 


The First Biography of 


MISS MARIE CORELLI. 


Illustrated with Special Photographs. Price §s. 


LORD SALISBURY. 
By EDWARD SALMON. 


In cloth, with Portrait. Price 6d. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


No. 300. February, 1902. 


SOUTH AFRICA: 
(1) A VIOLENT PROPOSAL. By Freverick GREENWoop. 
(2) CHINESE LABOUR FOR THE RAND. By P. Leys, C.M.G. 
(3) BOER PRISONERS IN CEYLON. By Mary, Countess of GaLLoway. 
THE EMPRESS FREDERICK IN YOUTH-—A RECOLLECTION. By 
Lady Pacer. 
SHAKESPEARE IN ORAL TRADITION. By Sipxey Leg. 
THE COMING OF THE SUBMARINE— THE NEW BRITISH BOATS. 
By Arcuivatp S. Hurp. 
SHOULD TRADE UNIONS BE 
Epwarops. 
ART AND ECCENTRICITY. By Hervert Pact. 
THE DEMAND FOR A CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 
Stoney, F.R.S. 
THE YOUNG FRENCH GIRL INTERVIEWED. By Hannan Lyncu. 
ON THE COLLECTING OF OLD SILVER PLATE. By Percy Macevor. 
THE MYSTERIOUS NEW STAR IN PERSEUS. By the Rev. Epmunp 
LEDGER (Gresham Lecturer on Astronomy). 
PASSING OF THE ACT OF SETTLEMENT. 
UVIGNY AND RaiNevAL and CranstouN METCALFE. 
METTERNICH AND PRINCESS LIEVEN. By Lione G. Rosrnson, 
LAST MONTH—MR. CHAMBERLAIN. By Sir Wemyss Rerp. 


INCORPORATED? By CLEMENT 


By Dr. G. JoHNSTONE 


THE By the Marquis pE 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 1036. FEBRUARY, 1902. 2s. 6d. 


ON THE HEELS OF DE WET-—II. Tue Meer. 

THE HOUR BEFORE THE DAWN. By H. R.-M. 

THE HOME-COMING OF GUNGA BISHUN 

ON A BRANCH LINE. By Cuarces 

CROSS-ROADS: A LITTLE COMEDY. By Jutian Srvreis. 

STRINGER LAWRENCE, 

THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. Chaps. XVII.-XIX. 

PROSPECTING ON THE GEM-FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA. 

TWO YEARS UNDER FItLD-MARSHAL SIR DONALD STEWART 
IN AFGHANISTAN, 1878-80. By General E. F. Cuarman, C.B. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN AND GERMANY—Evrore’s Hatrep oF ENGLAND— 
UNIMAGINATIVE TEUTONS—THE SovtH AFRICAN WAR A MERE 
Excuse- A History or StanpER—A Frencu PrisoNeR of War— 
BacoN AND SHAKESPEARE—Mnrs, GALiur’s 

THE PARLIAMENTARY PROSPECT. 

AND 


TwWO YEARS AFTER. 
By “ LINESMAN.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpINbURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


Contents for FEBRUARY. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
CONTINENTAL ANGLOPHOBIA. 
Degeneration.” 
THE PROBLEMS OF VIENNA. By A Free Lance. 
SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON IMPERIAL FINANCE. 
CAILLARD. 
A BRITISH TRIBUTE TO HUNGARY. 
HASSETT, Bart. 
WILLIAM GODWIN’S NOVELS. By Leste Srerien. 
ON GARDENS. By F. Inico Tuomas. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
CHRISTIE'S. By W. Roserts, Author of Memorials of Christie’s."’ 
THE COMING GENERAL ELECTION IN FRANCE. By J. Cornéty, 
late Rédacteur of Le Figaro. 
A COUNTRY SERMON. By Mrs. Asquitu. 
ENGLAND AND ABYSSINIA. By the Earl of CuesrerFietp, 
GREATER BRITAIN. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


By Dr. Max Norvav, Author of 


By Sir Vincent 


By Sir RowLanp BLENNER- 


Lordon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


THE “NATIONAL CHURCH.” 


(1d. Monthly.) 


A Series of Twelve Articles, entitled ““LANDMARKS IN 
CHURCH HISTORY,” by the Rev. Canon OVERTON, is appearing in the 
above organ of the Church Defence and Instruction Committee This old- 
established Paper is sent by post for 1s. 6d. per annum, or free to subscribers of 
10s. 6d. and upwards to the Committee’s general funds. It contains original 
articles on Church questions, particulars of legislation affecting the Church, and 
other matter of current interest to Churchpeople. 


LANTERN SLIDES for CHURCH HISTORY LECTURES. 


A Revised and Enlarged Catalogue of several thousand Slides, for sale or hire, 
has just been published, post-free 8d., ennginer with particulars of Lectures. 
Slides on view at the Committee's Offices. 


ENGLISH 


Full particulars of the Slide Depart- | 


ment of the Committee's Publications; and as to their General Work on appli- | 


T. MARTIN TILBY, 
Church Committee, Church House Westminster. 


cation to the Secretary. 
Secretary. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
FEBRUARY, 1902. 


THE MAN OF EMERGENCY. By | A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 
CaLcuas, Hannan Lyncu. 

THE WAR AND THE LIBERALS. | THE NEW ANGLO-AMERICAN 
By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. | TREATY. By Benjamin Taytor. 

A BISMARCK EN PANTOUFLES. THE COST OF THE WAR. By 


By 


By Pottex. | H. Morcan-Brown. 

VICTOR HUGO. By Havetock | MRS. GALLUP’S BAD HISTORY. 
ELtts. | By Ropert S. Rarr. 

JEAN DE BLOCH. By R. E.C. | THE ANALYSIS OF JINGO. By 
Lona. T. H. S. Escort. 

D'ANNUNZIO'’S ‘‘FRANCESCA | AUBREY DE VERE. By Epmunp 
DAs RIMINI.” By ArrHur Symons. |  GossE. 

ITALY AND ENGLAND. By REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 
ANGLO-ITALIAN. (With Diagram.) By Joun Hott 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION AT SCHOOLING. 


THE DAWN OF THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY.—-(IIL) By 
W. H. MALLOCK. 


BLANK VERSE ON THE STAGE, 
By Dr. TopHunTer. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Lt»p.), London. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY, 1902. 


THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES. By A. Conan Dov te. 
THE ROMANCE OF BRITANNIA. By BeckLes WILLsoN. 
BREAKING THE ICE. By RicHarp Marsu. 

PERSONALITIES OF FOOTBALL. By C. B. Fry. 

“NOT SO EASY AS IT LOOKS.” By ArcuisaLtp WILLIAMS. 

AT SUNWICH PORT. By W. W. Jacops. 
FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR. 
A STORY OF HEARTS. 
A DIME MUSEUM. By Harry Furniss. 

THE HOUSE UNDER THE SEA. _ By Max Pemberton. 
THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. By Rupotru Corpova. 
“TRY NOT THAT PASS.” By Ropert Barr. 
THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR.—FEBRUARY. 


By Henry W. Lucy. 
By GRAHAM. 


By E. D. Cuminc. 


MARIANNA AND THE FIsH PRINCE. A Story for Children. By R. E. 
VERNEDE. 

AN EIGHTEEN-MILE SWITCHBACK. By Recinavp H. Cocks. 

CURIOSITIES. 


Crampton’s | Dagazine. 


Edited by HAROLD TREMAYNE. 
MONTHLY. Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


ARE THERE TWO RUDYARD KIPLINGS ? 
E. RUSSELL. 


GUTTER TRAGEDIES.—II. 
NOSTER. 


THE WORKHOUSE. By Bart KENNEpDy. 
THE POINT OF VIEW. By Hersert FLOWERDEW. 


THE DELIRIUM OF NINE STARS. By Epwin 
F. M. Wuite. 


A FAREWELL: a Poem. By Mase, GREENWOOD. 


PEN PICTURES: **CONAN DOYLE.” By Sipney 
Dark. 


A ROMANCE OF AN 
W. M. EG Ley. 


KINGS OF COMEDY.—II. By Josepu Forster. 


AN OBJECT OF VALUE AND VIRTUE. By E. 
NESBIT. 


THE OLD SOW. By GLEIG. 


CANADIAN REMINISCENCES. By Jessiz 
MAYNE. 


THE DRAMA OF THE MONTH. By Sipney Dark. 
&c. &c. 


Read Mrs. B. M. CROKER’S New Novel 
JOHANNA. 


Now appearing in CRAMPTON’S 


By 


By G. SipNey PATER- 


OLD GARDEN.—II. By 


MAGAZINE. 


Published by ANTHONY TREHERNE & Co., Lrp., 3 Agar 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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An £8 15s. Work for a Preliminary 5s. 


The Most Up-to-date 


By tHe Epitror or “THe Imperrat Dictionary.” 


Long ago the POPULAR ENCYCLOPAEDIA established its claim to be con- 
sedered the best of reference books at the command of modest purses. With the New Century, 
Dr. CHARLES ANNANDALE began the revision of the work, and it ts now in process 
of being brought down to date, so that its information will be as recent as time and machinery 
well permit. The task ts Herculean, and can only be accomplished satisfactorily with the 


assistance of an army of spectalists in the various departments of knowledge. When complete 
the work will be :— 


A Universal Gazetteer, giving accounts of the natural and political divisions, countries, cities, rivers, 
lakes, &c., throughout the world, with details of position, climate, local history, local industries, 
census returns of population, and the like. 

An Atlas of the World, being accompanied by a series of clearly engraved maps, based on the most 
recent researches, quite ample to meet all ordinary requirements of geographical reference. 

A Universal History, in which is to be found full general accounts of the countries of the world, with 
important events and details treated at length under specific headings. 

A Biographical Dictionary—the lives of important historic characters, statesmen, lawyers, literary men, 
scientists, inventors, engineers, artists, musicians, theologians, &c., being narrated. 

A Commercial Dictionary in respect of its exposition of economic principles, its full treatment of the 
practical details of the chief industries, and its indications of the leading imports and exports of the 
various countries and important commercial towns. 

A Dictionary of Political Theories and Facts, indicating the economic basis of politics, and describing 
the government of the various countries. 

A Dictionary of the Sciences, treating of natural history, botany, geology, astronomy, chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, ethnology, &c. 

A Dictionary of Philosophy, each general system having its broad treatment, each important detail its 
special article. 

A Dictionary of Theology and Religion, indicating points of debate in doctrine, of ecclesiastical history 
and ecclesiastical affairs, religious ceremonial, &c. 

A Dictionary of the Fine Arts—Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Engraving, Etching, Music—explain- 
ing the technical terms, theories, and processes, and giving a historic and biographical record of the 
various branches of the Arts. 

A Dictionary of the Practical Arts and Handicrafts—giving valuable information with respect to 
Engineering, Metal, Wood, Stone, and Leather working, Spinning, Weaving, Printing, Brewing, 
Carpentry, Mining, Agriculture, and the like. 

In a word, the New Popular Encyclopedia is a Dictionary of General Information. 

Among the contributors and revisers are Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell, Mr. A. H. Keane, Major 
B. F. S. Baden-Powell, Sir Wm. C. Roberts-Austen, Prof. G. G. Henderson, Lieut.-Col. 
G. 7. Kelaart, Mr. G. Laurence Gomme, Mr. R. S. Raitt, Mr. H. Holman, Mr. John 
Southard, Mr. D. A. Stevenson, Mr. Oscar Browning, Prof. R. P. Wright, Prof. Magnus 
Maclean, Prof. J. C. Ewart, Prof. J]. Arthur Thomson, Prof. Edward Dowden, Mr. C. Rous- 
Martin, and a host of others. 


The New Edition will consist of 14 Volumes, handsomely bound in cloth and leather 
backs, the price being £8 15s. Light volumes are ready for delivery, and the rest will follow 
at intervals of not more than two months each. By an arrangement with the proprietors, the 
Saturpay Review 7s able to offer the work on the instalment plan, which will place the 
purchaser in possession of eight volumes immediately, and the whole 14 six months before 


‘completing his payments. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SAruRDAY REvIEw, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Please supply me (carriage paid) with the first eight volumes of the ‘‘ NEW POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA,” and the rest 
as issued, on account of which I enclose initial payment of 5s., and agree to pay 10s. per month for seventeen months. I undertake not to 
part with the work until the payments are complete. 
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“ These monumental volumes are the admiration of every true student of Shakespeare.” 
Dr. WRriGHT. 


NIGH 


VOLUME UXIII. OF 


The Variorum Shakespeare. 


EDITED BY 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 


THE PLAYS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED ARE— 


Macheth _ The Tempest Much Ado About Nothing 
Romeo and Juliet _ As You Like It The Merchant of Venice 
Othello | The Winter’s Tale A Midsummer Night’s 
King Lear | Hamlet. Two Volumes Dream 


Royal 8vo. Superfine toned paper. Extra cloth, uncut edge, gilt top, per volume 18s. 


‘* Mr. Furness’s noble work will be a lasting honor to American letters.”—Mew York Times. 
‘* This, the most exhaustive work on any one of Shakespeare's plays, comes from America.” —Athencum. 


Dr. W. J. ROLFE says of a recent volume :—‘‘ This book, like its predecessors, is encyclopedic and exhaustive—the entire literature 
of the subject compressed into a single volume, and the more valuable for the editor’s personal contributions thereto.” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


86 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Authorised Capital... .. ..  £16,200,000 | Paid-up Capital £8,000,000 
Subseribed Capital... ... £14,400,000 Reserve Fund... ... £8,000,000 


DIRECTORS : 
ARTHUR KEEN, Esg,, BirminGuam (Chairman). 
WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Lonpon (Deputy Chairman). 


WILLIAM BENJAMIN BOWRING, Eso., Liverroot. | H. SIMPSON GEE, Esg., LEICESTER. 

JOSHUA MILNE CHEETHAM, Esg., O_pHam. JOHN HOWARD GWYTHER, Ese., Lonvon. 
JOHN ALEXANDER CHRISTIE, Eso., Lonpon. Str JAMES KITSON, Bart., M.P., Leeps. 

JOHN CORRY, Eso., Lonvon. ALEX. LAWRIE, Esg., Lonpon. 

Str JOSEPH CROSLAND, HuppersFie-p. Str THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., Lonvon, 
Sir F. D. DIXON-HARTLAND, Bart., M.P., Loxvon. | JAMES E. VANNER, Eso., Lonpon. 

Sir G, F. FAUDEL-PHILLIPS, Barrt., G.C.LE., Loxpon. JAMES THOMAS WOODHOUSE, M.P., Hutt. 
W. MURRAY FRASER, Esa., Lonpon. } WILLIAM FITZTHOMAS WYLEY, Esq., Coventry. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR : 
E. H. HOLDEN, Eso. 


Heap Orric—E: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
J. M. MADDERS, S. B. MURRAY, D. G. H. POLLOCK, Joint General Managers. 
E. J. MORRIS, Secretary. 


BALANCE-SHEET, 3ist December, 1901. 


Dr, LIABILITIES. ASSETS. Cr. 
To Capital Paid up, viz.: £12 10s. per Share on 240,000 Shares By Cash in hand and at Bank of England .. £8,709,123 2 10 
of £60 each .. oe oe oe 43,000,000 0 Money at Call and at Short Notice ee 5,600,028 7 4 
Reserve Fund .. oe o oa 3,000,000 © O £14,309,15t 10 2 
Dividend payable on February 1, 1902 .. 285,000 Investments— 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account ae ee ee ee 259,363 1 9 Consols and other British Government 
Securities .. oe ee oe 39798,198 19 3 
6,544,363 1 9 Other First Class Securities .. +. 4,977,918 8 6 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts... es 19 9 3,176,117 7 9 
Acceptances on account of Customers .. ++ 1,989,243 19 5 Bills of Exchange... 17 6 


26,947,063 15 § 
Advances on Current Accounts, Loans on Security and 
other Accounts .. oe oe oe 23,214,551 3 8 


Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances as per contra .. 1,989,243 19 5 
Bank Premises, at Head Office and Branches Pv on 1,113,127 2 § 


453,263,986 o 1” 453,263,986 0 11 
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| THE PALACE HOTEL. 


An Improving Position. 


HE sixth annual general meeting of the shareholders 
of the Palace Hotel, Limited, was held on Wednesday at the Royal Palace 
Hotel, Kensington, under the presidency of Mr. T. Ernest Polden (chairman of the 
company). 

The Secretary (Mr. J. Ewan Spalding) read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman in moving ‘‘ That the balance-sheet and directors’ report be 
received and adopted” said: I have great pleasure in moving that, and would 
like congratulate the shareholders upon the very satisfactory year's 
trading we have had. The receipts for the past year have amounted to 
£61,350 8s. ad., against £49,210 in the previous year; the cost of provi- 
sions, wines, spirits, &c., consumed, and the working expenses, amount to 
£42,213 6s. 3d., against £34,253. The balance of £5,390 brought forward from 
the previous year gives us a disposable sum of £24,527 19s. 3d., which your 
directors have applied as follows: Transfer to maintenance fund, £4,000 ; in pay- 
ment of debenture interest, £5 coo; general reserve account, £4,000; interest to 
bankers, £23 16s. 1od., and in payment of preference dividend for the year to 
August 31, 1901, £5,500, making in all £18,523 16s. 10d. leaving a balance of 
46,004 2s. 5d. 1 need hardly say that we as directors feel highly gratified at being 
able to place such a satisfactory result before you ; and, in taking credit for this 
wonderfully good year’s business, we, of course, fel that we all ought to thank our 
very able managing director, Mr. Charles Cox-Hughes. It is a well-known fact 
this hotel has had his attention day and night. Whenever any of the directors come 
down to this building they always find Mr. Cox-Hughes on the spot, whether it is in 
the daytime or in the smal! hours of the morning. If there isa ball on here, or adance 
or reception, he is there, and we, as a board, do thank Mr. Cox-Hughes very much 
indeed for the untiring labour and attention he has bestowed upon the business of 
this hotel. He does not do it in the ordinary way of a managing director, but in an 
extraordinary way, and therefore we give him a very large measure of credit for 
these satisfactory figures. It is not my intention to detain you at any length to-day, 
as it is quite unnecessary. The whole of the facts are set out in this balance-sheet, 
and you only need to be referred to two or three items in it in order to realise how 
satisfactory it is. For instance, we have a credit balance of cash at bankers’ this 
year amounting to £7,604, whereas at this time last year our credit balance was 
only £778. Wherever you turn in the balance-sheet you will see that it shows 
progress and very satisfactory results. The only amount which we have had to pay 
to our bankers this year by way of interest has been the small sum of £23 16s. 10d. 
| therefore have very much pleasure in proposing the resolution which I have 
already read. 

Mr William R. Gaff seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously 

Mr. Tarry criticised the payment of a dividend after six years’ weary waiting. 
He asked why the directors had made such efforts to keep the balance-sheet and 
report out of the hands of the press. 

The Chairman, in reply, said that the balance-sheet had been issued to all the 
principal London papers, and, if Mr. Tarry would stand the expense, he would 
undertake next year to send a copy of the balance-sheet to every newspaper in 
England, because they, as directors, were very proud of the balance-sheet—a most 
satisfactory one, he considered. He had moved that a dividend of 4 per cent. per 
annum be paid to the ordinary shareholders. 

Mr. Cox-Hughes said he had very great pleasure in seconding that proposition, 
as it was the first ordinary dividend that the company had paid. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


MORTGAGE COMPANY OF RIVER PLATE. 


F | ‘HE fifteenth ordinary general meeting of the 
Mortgage Company of the River Plate, Limied, was held on Wednesday, 
\ at 52 Moorgate Street, E.C., Mr. John Morris (chairman of the company) 


to 


presiding. 
¥ The Secretary (Mr. J. Anderson) having read the notice convening the meeting 
j ' and the auditors’ report, 
a The Chrirman, after expressing the regret of the board at the loss of their 
} esteemed colleague, Mr. Thomas Farrell, pointed out that in the four-and-a-half 


per cent. debenture stock there was a reduction of about £5,000, the balance of 
} | unappropriated profit showing an increase of about £5,000. The loans on mort- 
| gage of freehold properties amounted to £1,140,903, being an increase of about 
a £130.002—a very substantial and unusual increase as compared with previous 
years. The benefit of that increase, however, would not be felt until 
next year. The properties taken over by the company under foreclosure 
t were now reduced to £10,953, which was less than 1 per cent., as against 
£26,020, at which it stood last year and the year before, whereas the 

estimated shrinkage in value on the morrow of the Baring crisis was about 20 per 

cent., or £114,000. The directors did not look upon the properties still remaining 

i in their hands as bad debts ; in fact, in some cases they made a profit on foreclosed 
Properties when they came to realise them ; so that practically they might consider 

! that they had £1,140,903 mortgages with scarcely any properties taken over at all. 
He did not believe that any of our great insurance co upanies in this country could 
4 show such a record as that, although this was a peaceful and settled country, 
! whereas such young countries as the River Plate were necessarily liable to 
' influences which older countries were not so subject to. The investments 
, amounted to £95,227, consisting of Consols, British railway debenture and 
guaranteed stock, and other debenture stocks and shares. All these securities were 
il quoted on the market, and were taken at the quotation of the 3rst of last month, 
, which was not a very favourable time for testing values. Therefore, they might 
take it that the figures given in the balance-sheet were not only satisfactory, but 

* absolutely reliable, and could be realised any day. Last year they had £105,000 
out on temporary loans, while this year they had nothing of that kind. Turning to 
the profit and loss account, the revenue, including interest on mortgage and other 
loans and inco.ne from properties and investments, amounted to £100,722. Every 

farthing in that item was cash, no credit being taken for any money owing to the 
i company on December 31. The appropriation account provided for the same 
a dividend as had been paid for some years, making up the ordinary dividend to 
j f to percent. It was proposed to add £20,000 to the reserve fund, which was 
the amount added last year, and the balance to be carried forward was 

£6,000, as against £11,000 last year. Mr. Neild, who occupied the chair at 
the last meeting, observed that the year 1900, on which he was then commenting, 
‘was a record one. The year now under review (1got) was still more so, especially 
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taking into account the large surplus lendings about the middle of the year, ending 
in an addition to their total lendings of the large sum of £136,070, as against 
£20,000 in the previous year and £24,000 in the year before that. They must 
remember they were dealing with a young country, which could not hope to attain 
its full stature, like the United States, without going through some such possible 
experiences as they had in the forced currency period of 1885 and the Baring crisis 
of 1890. Thecountry was progressing satisfactorily ; but, like the United States, it 
might become less dependent on foreign capital, and then, as in the United States, 
the rate of interest might drop until it might not be remunerative to continue the 
operations of a company like this: but by having substantial reserves they would 
always be independent, because, if the worst came to the worst, they could always 
wind up with their capital intact and have a surplus. He concluded by moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. William Wilson, and carried unanimously. 


VIKING SYNDICATE. 


Acquisition of Coal-bearing Farms: Prodigious Profits 
Foreshadowed. 


Nope first ordinary general (statutory) meeting of the 

shareholders of the Viking Syndicate, Limited, was held on Monday at the 
registered offices of the Syndicate, 7 Lothbury, E.C., Mr. Donald Kennedy 
(Chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Henry H. Hilton) having read the notice calling the meeting, 

The Chairman moved that the report to the shareholders be taken as read. 

Mr. H. P. Gray seconded the resolution, which was agreed to. 

Messrs. Elles, Hill, Boothroyd and Company were then appointed auditors of the 
Syndicate. 

The Chairman said : This is the statutory meeting, held in accordance with the 
new Act, but our business is so far advanced that I now take the opportunity of tell- 
jng you that among other negotiations in connection with South African properties 
this Company has secured, and paid a substantial deposit amounting to £3,090, for 
the right to purchase entirely for shares some 82,000 acres of prolific coa!-bearing 
farms situate at Sterkstroom, upon the Government main line of railway from Cape 
Town to East London. A branch line also runs through the properties, connecting 
Indwe with Sterkstroom. ‘The farms in question have been thoroughly tested for 
coal by boring operations by Cape Government officials, as well as by Mr. George 
Barker, Major R. Robertson, Mr. Cecil Cusse and others, since which shafts and 
adits fully bear out the results of the boring, and the general consensus of opinion is 
that in these collieries a vast field of enterprise presents itself, leading to enormous 
profits in the near future. The Cape, never a great wood producer, has, since the 
war, exhausted its supply of wood fuel, and kopje and veldt cannot now be drawn 
upon for further quantities. For manufacturing purposes or for the use of the large 
mining industry, and for domestic use coal is the only fuel available, and high 
prices for th's mineral are now in evidence in each of our three colonies. The 
Government analysis states that the average of volatile matter is very high, and 
a portion of our Sterkstroom coal-bed contains no less than 39 per cent., 
which is as high as the average of Welsh coal, and most of the coal-bearing 
farms examined in this district are stated in the Government Blue-Books to 
contain much better coal than that now worked at the celebrated Indwe 
collieries reputed to be capitalised at £500,000. The price of the mineral at Cape 
Town and Kimberley at the present moment is £6 10s. to £7 per ton, and the cost 
of production on these collieries will at the present leve's be from 5s. to ros. per ton. 
Communication with all parts by railway is exceptionally advantageous, and 
freights from Sterkstroom are very low—namely, 16s. gd. per ton to Cape Town, 
15S. per ton to Kimberley, ros. per ton to Port Elizabeth, and 4s per ton to East 
London, so you may readily see that, taking into consideration the fact that the 
fields can easily produce a minimum output of 100 tons per day, prodigious profits 
can be earned, as not only is the supply practically assured for many years 
to come, but ready markets will always exist. There is also contained 
upon the property large deposits of clay suitable for brick- making and 
a further large deposit of clay suitable for tiles, pipes, &c., by the working 
of which additional profits can be earned. The syndicate is now forming 
a company with a capital of £250,000 to acquire and work the collieries. 
The sum of £50,090 will be set aside for working capital, and I may say that 
arrangements are in progress to obtain this sum from substantial persons in the 
market, thus enabling the proposed company to go to allotment at an early moment. 
Meanwhile the syndicate have engaged the services of Mr. J. F. Sweeney, C.E., 
and Mr. Cecil Cusse, C.E., with a view to their immediately proceeding to Sterk- 
stroom to commence provisional active operation. In addition to the business I 
have just specified, the syndicate have also other important negotiations in pro- 
gress, including a block of seo Rand mining claims, and a town site situate ina dis- 
trict in Cape Colony rapidly coming to the front. The Committee of the London 
Stock Exchange have fixed Wednesday, the «th February, fora special settling day 
for the whole of the capital of the Syndicate—namely, 40,000 shares of 5s. each, 
fully paid. 

This concluded the business of the meeting. 


AFRICAN AND UNITED COLONIES SUPPLY 
AND COLD STORAGE, LIMITED. 


The Subseription Lists opened on Wednesday, the 29th 
January, and closed on Friday, the 3ist January. 


Since the printing of above Prospectus a Cable has 
been received from Cape Town giving the approximate 
figures of Profit for the month of December (which 
profits accrue to this Company) at £2,800, or at the 
rate of £33,600 per annum. 


(The Prospectus figures were £30,299.) 


. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
4°/, BALTIMORE AND OHIO 


RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Pittsburgh, Lake Brie, & West Virginia System. 
REFUNDING MORTCACE COLD BONDS, DUE 1941. 


Redeemable at the option of the Company at Par on November rst, 1925, or on 
any interest date thereafter upon three months’ previous notice. 
Principal and Interest payable in United States Gold Coin in New York, 
free of United States Taxes. 
Interest payable half-yearly on May 1st and November rst. 


These Bonds form part of a total authorised issue of $75,000,000. The Trust 
Deed provides that of this amount $15,000,000 may be issued from time to time for 
the enlargement, betterment, or extension of the properties covered by the Trust 
Deed, or for the acquisition of equipment therefor, and the balance for the purpose 
.of retiring Bonds having a lien on the Railroads, &c., forming the Pittsburgh, 
Lake Erie, & West Virginia system. 


Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS in LONDON, and 

SPEYER & Co. and Messrs. KUHN, LOEB & Co., 
in New York, offer for Sale $20,000,000 of 
the above-mentioned Bonds. 


The price of issue in London is 1034 per cent., equal to £207 per Bond 
of 31,000, payable :— 
on February 14th, 1902, 
against which definitive Bonds will be delivered, bearing 
Interest from November ist, 1901. 


Should the amount payable on February 14th, 1902, not be paid when due, the | 


allotment is liable to be cancelled. 


Particulars of the Trust Deed securing these Bonds, as well as of the financial | 


position of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, will be found in a letter of 
L. F. Loree, Esq., President of the Company, a copy of which may be obtained on 
application at the office of Messrs. Speyer Brothers. 
important details, contains the following statement of earnings :— 
For the year ended June 30th, 1901, the Net Earnings of the 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company were os oe oa 


Other oe ee ee oe oe 356,793.42 


$15,954,489.14 
From which deduct :— 
Interest and Rentals .. 
Miscellaneous Improvements.. 


Discount, &c., on Securities sold 


$8,317,876.88 
240,932.19 
207,695.05 


8,766,504.12 


The letter, amongst other | 


$15,097,695-72 | 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 


HOLLESLEY BAY, Suffolk. 


THOROUGH TRAINING for Life in the Colonies or elsewhere. 
On a fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a splendid climate. 


NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN ON FEBRUARY Ist. 


Full information from the Director at the above address, or from Mr. Goprrey 
Jounson. 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


SOAP WINTER. 


VINOLIA SOAP 


will not “ Bite” the skin even in the worst 
wintry weather. It is a safe protective and 
cleansing emollient for the complexion. 


4d. a Tablet. 


HOME 


EMPLOYMENT. 


THE IMPERIAL 
ART SupPLY ce 


MAIDEN LANE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
PERSONS OF EITHER SEX WANTED, MPLE PROCESS 
COLOURING FINE ART PUBLICATIONS, GREETING CARDS, 
No Previous Knowledge Necessary; Easily Acquired. 
SEND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR PARTIOULARS. 


Net surplus over all fixed charges oo ea oo oe 


$7,187,985.02 


For the six months ending December 31st, 1921, the Net earn- 
ings of the Baltimore and Ohio Rai road Company increased 
* $2,156,794 over the corresponding period fof the previous 


year. 

For the year endirg June 30th, 1901, the result of the operation of the properties 

included in the Pittsburgh, Lake Erie, and West Virginia System was as follows :— 

Net Earnings oe $5, 302,743.18 
Against fixed charges and taxes for these properties 

same period oe oe oe oe 

which, upon contpletion of the plan of consolidation and of 

refunding, for which the 4 per cent. refunding mortgage has 

been created, should be reduced to oe oe 2,905,184.00 

The Bonds are for $1,000 each “‘ to Bearer,” but for the convenience of investors 
they may be converted into Registered Bonds in New York. 

Calculating the value of the dollar in London at 494 pence, and allowing for 
the interest accrued from November ast last, the subscription price of 103} is equal 
to 100 for sterling Bonds, so that at the price of issue the Bonds yield 4 per cent. per 
annum interest. 

The Subscription in London will open on Tuesday, February 4th, 1902, and close 
at or before 4 o'clock on the same date. 

Applications must be made on the form enclosed with the Prospectus. 

The allotment of the loan will be mace as early as po:sible after the subscription 
is closed. 

Copies of the Trust Deed, as well as of the !ast Annual Report of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company, can be inspected by intending subscribers at the Office 
of Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 7 Lothbury, E.C. 

7 Lothbury, London, E.C. 
January 29th, 1¢02. 


THE VAN RYN COLD MINES ESTATE, LIMITED. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL. 
Issue of 100,000 Shares of £1 each, at £2 15s. 
per Share, being £1 15s. Premium. 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF SWARE WARRANTS TO BEARER. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that holders of Share Warrants to 
Bearer, in order to avail themselves of their right to subscribe to the above issue, 
must deposit their Warrants, and leave them three clear days for examination and 
obtain i exchange a form of application for the proportion of shares they are 
entitled to apply for according to their holdings. 
e Warants may be presented in London at the Office of the Company— 
18 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C., or in Paris at the Office of the General 
Mining & Finance Corporation, Limited, 5 Rue Meyerb-er, Paris, or in Berlin, at 
the Office of the General Mining and Finance Corporation, Limited, 38/39 Kehren- 
strasse, Berlin. 
All such Warrants must be deposited ‘efore Wednesday, the 12th February, 
1¢02, after which date no application can be considered. 
By order of the Board, STUART JAMES HOGG, Secretary. 
28 St. Swithin’s London, E.C., 29th January, 1902. 


for the 


39279,541-00 | 


AUSTRALIANS 
| - - - IN THE WAR. 


The ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE or De- 
CEMBER 28, 1901, contained an interesting article on 
the work done by the Australians in the South African 
War, also treating semt-humorously with the exag- 
gerated notion which largely holds in Australia that 
the troops from that country did all the hard work, 
while our own looked on. 

Price 64d., post-free. 


j 


THE PUBLISHER, ARMY AND Navy GAZETTE, | 


_ 3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. | 


‘There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
Royal Benevolent $ocl ETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Chairman, 
Admiral E. S. ADEANE, C.M.G.; 
Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Eso., 
Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
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DUCKWORTH & Co. 
COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS. 


Pott 4to. 6s. 


will fascinate and please its readers."—Sketch. 
“Pull of vivacity and charm, while the ‘Comments’ themselves are bound to 
cause comment.” —County Gentleman. 
6s. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS. 


“* The book we are all talking about.”—Ondooker. 


A BOOK FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8vo. 500 pp. 6s. net. 


MONTH. By J. A. Owen (Collaborator in all the work signed “‘ A Son of 
the Marshes" =f and Professor G. S. Boutcer, F.L.S., F.G.S. A New 
Edition, complete i in one volume, with Notes by the late Lord Litrorp. 
“Written in an interesting and attractive style. To all lovers of the wild 
nature of our country this work should prove not only acceptable, but invaluable.” 
Nature. 


A NEW MANUAL OF DRAMATIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE’ 
MR. CHARLES HASTINGS’S IMPORTANT WORK ON THE 
THEATRE. 


THE THEATRE: its Development in 


France and England, and a History of its Greek and Latin Origins. By 
Cuartes Hastincs. With an Introductory Letter from Victorien Sardou. 
Authorised Translation by Frances A. Welby. Demy 8vo. 384 pp. 8s. net. 


**It is doubtful whether any other living writer could have made so accurate and | 


trustworthy a compendium of the history of the stage.” —4 thenanm. 

* Mr. Charles Hestings has written in French an admirable book on the theatre 
in France and England ; and M. Sardou, in an introductory letter to the excellent 
translation published by Messrs. Duckworth, has justly remarked of its author that 
he possesses the ait of saying many things in a few words..... The account of the 
‘Latin Theatre’ and of the ‘ Theatre in Greece’ is thoroughly interesting....../ \ 
really valuable book.” —.Standard (in a Leading Article). 

Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO. have much pleasure in announcing 
that they will publish on WEDNESDAY, February 5, the 
SECOND SERIES (Vols. Jil. and IV.) of STATE 
TRIALS: Political and Social. Selected and Edited by 
H.L. STEPHEN. With Two Photogravures. The Two New 
Volumes will be in every respect uniform with the First Series of 
State 7 vials. 


STATE TRIALS: Political Social. 


First Series, Vols. I. and II. Selected and Edited by H. L. STEPHEN. 
a IMPRESSION. With 2 PHOTOGRAVURES. 2 vols. fcap. Svo. 
5s. ne 
The ‘ - Trials" are the best of good reading. Not only has Mr. Stephen 
chosen with the utmost discretion, but he has presented the trials of his choice in the 
best and easiest shape. Wherever you open Mr. Stephen's fascinating volumes you 
are sure entertainment. 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 


ng 1e STEPHEN. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. net. Write for special Pro- 
PROBLEMS OF EVOLUTION. By 


W. Heap ey, Assistant Master at Haileybury College. With 14 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
WITHIN THE RADIUS: an Entertain- 


ment. By ALsert Kinross. With DESIGNED COVER. 
“‘ Impossible, insane, but in every way charming.” —Sunday Special. 


LOVE versus INDEPENDENCE. 


FREDERIQUE. By Prevost, 


Author of “‘ Les Demi-Vierges.” Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE. 


A study of the new conditions under which many women have to live and work in 
England. Much of the action takes place on this side of the Channel—south of the 
river, on Hampstead Heath, in the “‘ Free College,” and at Richmond. 

** The author may be congratulated cn having displayed an intimate knowledge 
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